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E usually and appropriately set 
apart the beginning of the year 
as a time for good resolutions ; | | 
though, in our opinion, any time | 
is a good one for such a purpose. 
As a new period of time, how- 
ever, is by custom thought more | 
fit than another, we take advan- | | 
tage of the New Year to offer | 
some of our professional friends | | 
a few words of counsel and ad- || 
vice in regard to a practice || 
which affects somewhat their | 
good name. We hope to be |. 
able to say something that may || 
induce them to form a resolu- 
tion to avoid it for the future. | 

It sometimes happens that an incidental departure from the rules which | | 
|| usually govern trade comes at last, by repetition, to be regarded in a measure | 
|| asa part of those rules, and ceases to arrest the attention of the tradesman, | | 
though it may ser iously i involve his best interests. It is in this way only that, | 

| we can account for the introduction among some of our nurserymen of a prac- | 
tice which we know to be detrimental to their pecuniary interests, and hurtful 
| to the character of the profession. The practice we allude to may be fitly 
named that of “substitution and duplication ;” in other words, the practice 
| of substituting one plant for another, and duplicating others, w ithout the least 
authority for so doing. Where the purchaser gives a discretion in the matter, | 
it is all right enough ; ; where he does not, it is clearly wrong. There are cer- 
tain moral maxims which we ought all to recognize in our business transactions | | 
with each other; a temporary wresting of them may bring present gain, but | | 
| at the expense of future loss which no good man ought to be willing to con- 
template. In the words of Poor Richard, it is “paying too dear for the 
whistle.’ It often happens that the purchaser, by this practice, gets many 
kinds of plants or trees of which he already has enough; though the kinds | | 
sent may in some instances be quite as good as those ordered, still, he has not | 
| got what he sent for, and he is dissatisfied and annoyed, and justly so, and it 
seldom happens that he orders a second time of the same party. Now this is 
an injury not only to the individual party interested, but to the whole pro- 
fession. 

Now let us for a moment put the boot on the other leg. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, you send to our publisher for a copy of “ Barry’ s Fruit Garden,” and 
' he sends you instead “ Dodd’s Horse Doctor.’”’ How would you like it? 
| Would you be quite satisfied if he excused himself by say ing that he was out 
of the “ Fruit Garden,” and thought the “ Horse Doctor” would suit you as 
| well? Would you not probably say to him, ‘‘ Well, I guess I know what I 
| want, and I don’t want this ‘Horse Doctor’ at all 2” Suppose, again, you 
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should send to a merchant for three yards of broadcloth, and he should send 
you three yards of green baize. How would you like that? You would 
—e get a little excited, and say to him, “I didn’t ask you to send me 
baize ; I’ve got enough of that already. What I want is broadcloth! You 
can take your old baize back again!” You would feel that he had been per- 
petrating a wrong, and resent it accordingly. If you condemn the want of 
fairness in such a transaction in others, how can you justify yourself? 
Wherein consists the difference? It is true that some nurserymen have in | 
the introduction to their catalogues a clause that other kinds will be sent, 
“unless otherwise ordered ;” and this is their justification. They no doubt | 
honestly think they are doing what will be acceptable to their customers. | 
Still, we must say candidly, in view of all we know and hear, that it would | 
be better for all if no such clause existed. It leaves an opening for much 
dissatisfaction, which is sure, in the end, to tell against the seller. The pur- 
chaser does not always read the introduction to a catalogue, and seldom or | 
never thinks of this “saving clause” in making ott his list. He knows he 
wants certain kinds of plants, and orders them; if he gets others in their | 
stead, he is vexed and dissatisfied, and, smarting under a sense of injury, con- 
demns the whole trade in no measured terms, and concludes to buy no more | 
plants if he can help it. We should be sorry to see the practice become com- | 
mon, for it would act as a serious clog to the advancement of horticulture, 
and lower the nursery business in the estimation of many good men. There 
is no necessity for it whatever, and nothing like it finds a place in other | 
respectable pursuits. The example of many influential and successful nursery- 
men who do not resort to the practice, ought to be sufficient evidence of its 
impolicy. A man owes something to his family and his friends, and also to | 
society ; his good name and fame ought to be put above all price. 
Every good business man must see the policy of satisfying the reasonable | 
expectations of his customers ; in this way alone can he hope to thrive. There 
may be individual exceptions, but this is the rule. What we would advise, 
therefore, is this: when you receive an order from a customer, neither substi- | 
tute nor duplicate, but fill it as far as you can, and consult him in as to what 


you shall do in regard to the rest. So shall you make to yourself both riches 
and a good name. 


-—————__ — __ & ++ --¢—— 
OUR BATTERIES. 
BY FOX MEADOW. 


Tue new year has burst upon us, and we hope that -with it will burst many | 
new and gloriously good practical ideas. No men in the world know so well 
the wants and necessities of the horticultural world, as our horticultural | 
editors. The reason of this is, that they are constantly importuned on all the 
great questions pertaining to the subject. How many quandaries must flash 
across their minds while sitting nice and cosy in their “sanctum sanctorum !” 
These “sanctums” were never intended to be strong prison holds to bolt up | | 
any original idea that may not seem to conform to our every-day convention- | 
alities. No; they were made for Batrertss to fire the world’s ideas from, into | 
the hearts and heads of all within its reach. What is the worth of an idea? | 
who can tell? The first impress that a puffing tea-kettle made, or the first 
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idea that owesk a Galileo of a moving world, or the circulation of the blood 

| in the body of a Harvey, or the circulation of sap in the plants we are culti- 
vating: what is the value of the first of those ideas to-day? No man can tell. 
If we get into conversation with an individual upon vegetable physiology, we 

| are wonder-struck with perhaps one single idea, which opens up a whole field | | 
of thought and study. The individual who used the remark never thought | | 

| that thought before. The train of thought is carried on, a practical obser- 
vation is made, and lastly the idea is demonstrated into a positive reality. 

| We have sometimes felt an idea come from somewhere that the power | | 
of the organism seemed too weak to investigate, or to want the proper 

| means of carrying out; but we never let that idea die; pass it on to some | 

| one else; once out of the original brain, and it will forever roll on until it 
is made and perfected according to the constituent elements of its own 
identity. 

We have many times said to some of our friends, “Why don’t you commu- 
nicate your tdea to the ‘ Horticutturist, ‘Gardener's Monthly, or any where 
you think proper? It’s too good to be lost.” “Can’t write,” is the reply. 
But if you should happen to get a letter from.those very parties about cut- | 
tings, roots, plants, queries of any kind, they can with the greatest ease and 
fluency ask you a thousand questions, and tell you their good reasons for so 
doing. But they can’t write to the Editor of the Horricutrurist, or any 
other editor, because they think he is something else than human nature, and 
knowing more of every thing else than any body else. Now this is not so. 
These gentlemen editors don’t think this of themselves. They earnestly and 
sincerely call upon the gardeners, and those who may not happen to be gar- 
deners, to send along their ideas. It is nothing but proper and right that we 
should ask such questions on various subjects that we can not comprehend. | 
We can not comprehend “ mildew.” There is a sort of whirlpool of ideas 
afloat. 

Query—Is mildew a parasite? Is it the educt of organic or inorganic dis- 
ease? or is it the product of external circumstances? Is it a disease in the 
sap of the plant, brought up and through its organism, and left as an excre- 
ment on the stomata, and its constituent elements, under the action of atmos- 
pheric chemical changes, producing the fungi? or is it the product of certain 
external compositions forming vegetable life, and when so formed falls upon 
the healthy foliage of certain varieties of plants and destroys them? Some 
are of opinion that this fungi floats in the atmosphere, is inhaled through the 
leaves, and carried into and through the plant organism, and thrown out again 
in increased multitudes on the — surface of the leaves; but how this is | 
possible, I for one can not comprehend. If there is any law in vegetable physi- 
ology that warrants this statement, we hope the “doctors” will be kind enough 
to point it out. One thing we do know from experiment, that placing lumps 
of caustic lime at intervals through the house has prevented entirely any of 
its appearance throughout the whole season. It may be contended that the | | 
only action of this lime was that of absorbing carbonic acid; be that as it | 

| may, with me it is the chloride of lime for our vegetable sick-chamber. | 
Whether the seeming purifying action of lime on the atmosphere is the pre- 
vention, or dissipates the elements which may combine to form vegetable life | 
in the form we call fungi, or whether the plant throws off some vegetable mu- 
cus which may stop and clog up its stomata, through some uncongenial com- | 
pound in the food by which it exists, and that the lime has some peculiar prop- | 
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erty of absorbing or decomposing this exhalation, is what we should much 
like to know. It is of no.avail to those who have to contend with this pest, 
to know that doctors A, B, and C know all about it; we want to know how 
they know. Neither is it much consolation to the inquiring mind to know that 
a preventive is at hand. He may feel thankful for his crop being saved; but 
this does not explain cause and effect. If you are growing a grape-vine in pot 
or tub, (forcing,) and saturate it well at the roots with ice-water, in thirty-six 
hours you will find it covered with mildew. You can do the same with any || 
vine growing in a border in the house. Cold water will mildew roses and 
many other plants in the same way. Cold currents of air act nearly in the 
same manner, unless the vines are from their first commencement of growth 
perfectly inured. We hope the “doctors” will send up some good ideas to the 
‘“‘ Batrery”’ at 25 Park Row, New York, and while they are analyzing, the 
gardeners say they will be thinking. 


[Yes, quandaries do indeed flash across an editor’s mind as he sits in his 
sanctum, which make it any thing but “nice and cosy.” A good editor, how- 
ever, contrives to work them up into good ammunition with which he keeps 
his “ Battery” well charged; but unless he has ability and knowledge of his 
own, he is just as apt to fire blank cartridge as round-shot. Fox Meadow is 
up to a good suggestion. By all means send us your ideas, and don’t trouble 
yourselves too much about good writing: we’ll take care of that ; we are proba- 
bly better judges of that kind of thing than youare. Now won’t somebody pitch 
into mildew in the right place? We know that lime, as mentioned by Fox 
Meadow, is a good preventive, as we have tried it for years: it also has a good | 
effect in keeping down red spider. Mildew is becoming a more formidable 
enemy every year, and our true policy is to fight it before it becomes firmly 
intrenched.— Ep. } 

—_—_—_—_ > e_<—_—_ 


THE BEST WINE GRAPES. 
BY S. MOSHER, LATONIA SPRINGS, KY. 


You request my opinion as to the best native grape for the production of | | 
wine. In expressing my views on the subject, it must be understood that my | 
remarks are confined to this section of country bordering upon the Ohio River, 
and confined to a limited number of varieties; and some of the most promis- 
ing of these have as yet been subjected to a limited trial only for wine. Within 
the last twenty years I have had under cultivation and trial not less than thirty 
varieties of American grapes, and for vineyard culture and to furnish wine for 
the million, I think it will be a long time before we find a grape im all respects 
better adapted to the purpose than the Catawba. When properly cultivated 
and well ripened it makes a good dry wine, superior to the generality of Rhine 
— and a sparkling wine comparing favorably with the champagnes of | | 

rance. 

For making a cheap red wine to take the place of the clarets of Bordeaux, 
no grape that has been tried hereabout is equal to the hardy and prolific Nor- 
ton’s Virginia Seedling. For choice fancy wines of a superior grade I would 
place first the Delaware, the Herbemont, the Venango or Minor’s Seedling, 
and the Diana, in the order named. Either of these grapes yield a wine for 
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aroma and delicacy of flavor superior to Catawba, and in my humble judgment 
equal to Johannisberg, Hermitage, or any of the best wines Europe can pro- 
duce; but as they have not as yet been tested for extensive vineyard culture, 
will remain some time in the hands of amateurs only. 

Wines made from our native grapes, comprising six or seven distinct bo- 
tanical species, must necessarily be more diversified than those of Europe. 
Most of the wine that has been made in this country has been derived from the 
Labrusca species; all the varieties of which that I have seen possess one pecu- 
liar characteristic, being more or less aromatic, varying from the strong-scented 
fox grape of New Enyland to the most delicate fragrance of the Venango and 
Diana, giving to the wines made from them a most delightful perfume. This 
strong and peculiar aromatic quality in all our best American wines will form 
a distinctive character from the European; and when once familiarized to the 
palate, I have no doubt will be generally preferred to foreign wines. 

There is a comimon practice in this country, in speaking and writing about 
native grapes and wines, that seems to me very objectionable, and calculated 
to detract from their superior merits, that of applying the term foxy to all 
those highly-flavored varieties which should be characterized as aromatic, and | 
yielding an agreeable perfume, the epithet foxy having a tendency to reduce 
them to the level of the commonest fox grape, the scent of which by many per- | 
sons is deemed a disagreeable and vulgar annoyance. 


[The above interesting article from Dr. Mosher is in response to a request 
| that he would give us his opinion as to which he considered the best native | 
| grapes for the manufacture of wine, a subject which is now attracting a great | 
| deal of public attention. We have the opinions of other celebrated wine-makers, 
which we shall from time to time lay before our readers. There will be found | 
in these communications a great degree of unanimity in awarding to the Del- | 
aware the first place for a wine of superior grade; in the words of Dr. Mosher, 
whose opinion we value highly, “equal to Johannisberg, Hermitage, or any of | 
the best wines Europe can produce.” The Herbemont would seem to divide | 
with the Diana the second place for a wine of similar grade. But we purpose | 
giving a resume when the communications are all in. The Doctor, it will be | 
seen, gives to the Catawba the first place as a wine for the million. We would 
call attention to the Doctor’s remarks on the word “foxy.’’ His objections 
are well taken: it is high time that the word were obsolete.—Eb. | 
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BY A CLOSE OBSERVER. 


Surrounpep by a cloud of tobacco smoke, sir! strong enough to suffocate | | 


any of the fair sex in the metropolis, I sit down, and give vent to my feelings | 
upon a subject that has filled my thoughts for some time; and now, like a | 
|| bird that has escaped from its cage, gives evidence of its*satisfaction by lift- 
|| ing its voice. 

Through the never-resting mind of man we see at the present time new 
discoveries arriving wheresoever we turn our eyes, both in science and art. 


While some of them are of great benefit, we find many, and by far the greater | | 


| 


Qe! 














| 
| 
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part, rest upon principles without any strong foundation. Horticulture is not 
exempt from this; we see daily new modes of cultivation proposed, and old 
ones rejected, and different propositions made in regard to the best plan of 
cultivation, both in the open air and in-doors. While we in some of them 
discover that the author is well acquainted with the first principles upon 
which the cultivation of all plants rests, a great many show their deficiency 
therein, evidencing a want of knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of 
plants, and also of chemistry. And how can a cultivator grow a crop with 
success without this knowledge? It is impossible! I think no one can 
answer this in the negative. This is the basis upon which all his knowledge 
must rest, and if it is not strong, it will be like a house which has been built 
upon a heap of sand; the particles of sand being without compactness, the 
house can not stand, but the first storm will overturn it, and lay it in ruins! 
Without a true knowledge of physiology, the gardener is unable to do the 
different operations of trimming, pruning, and propagation with success ; all 
his operations are done in blindness. And thus with regard to chemistry. 
It is a well-known fact, that plants, when burnt to ashes, present very differ- 
ent compositions in their inorganic matter. Different plants require, there- 
fore, certain mineral substances to be present in the soil, and if not present, 
they must be supplied with them through artificial means. This difference 
is of the greatest importance to the practical cultivator to understand, 
because by understanding what species of plants use the most of one in- 
gredient, he can judge with certainty what substances are wanted in his soil, 
according to the crop he intends to raise; and if wanted, he will know how 
to supply those wants, or he can supply his soil with substances, so that he 
will be able to raise all kinds of plants on it,-and thereby avoid exhausting 
his land. 

But it is not my intention to dwell upon this subject exclusively ; my wish 
is only to show, in a few words, the importance of a perfect knowledge of 
those two sciences, which I think must appear evident to every gardener 
with a sound judgment. I will, therefore, proceed to the point upon which I 
wish to make a few remarks. 

When seeing something new appear, I generally ask, “ What is it?” and if 
possible, try to get a look at it. This was the case when I read in the Hor- 
| TicuLTuRisT for August, that some genius had invented a mode of growing 
fruit-trees in baskets! Well, sir, I started for the place where this curiosity 
was to be seen. On arriving there, I was cordially received by the inventor 
himself, who accompanied Ime through his green-houses and orchard-houses, 
which, I must confess, are built in a style superior, in some respects, to many 
others, though one great mistake has been made in placing the water-tanks in 
the shade behind the forcing-houses, where the water can not attain a temper- 
ature equal to the temperature in the houses. The turtles and frogs, which 
the writer in the Horricutturist says are kept between the pot-trees, and are 
found exceedingly useful in devouring numerous insects, I did not have the 
pleasure of seeing, and concluded, therefore, that they were kept on pasturage 
at this season of the year. A large number of wire-baskets, about six inches 
in diameter, hung ‘under the rafters, and in them were planted fruit-trees, 
similar to the way we cultivate Hpiphytes. I only discovered fruit on one of 
them, and that was a pear. : 

I thought already that I had seen what was to be seen with regard to 
those precious baskets, but when entering the vinery, what was my astonish- 
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' ment! here something appeared like magic before my eyes. I felt bewildered, 
| and it was some time before I could believe it to be a reality. It was beauti- 
ful, magnificent, and tatseful; truly art had here shown how it is able to 
|| improve nature. In a basket about twelve inches in diameter, which hung 
under a rafter, a grape-vine was growing, and trained with good judgment 
all around the edge, and six inches from each other, clusters of the Black 
| Hamburgh hung with berries equal in size to any grown in graperies. 
Could this be possible? That such a crop of grapes, and of such good 
|, quality, could be raised in a basket whose only contents were a cup filled with 
charcoal, sand, and water, and placed in the middle of the moss, upon which, 
the inventor told me, his success depended. Thoughts passed through my 
mind like a whirlwind ; when lo and behold! one of the berries, according to 
the law of gravitation, dropped to the earth, and, to my great mortification, 
|| was smashed to atoms! What could be the cause of this? This led me to 
| take a more scrutinizing glance at the bunches. I discovered the stalks were 
all dry, and, what was of still greater importance, that said bunches were 
kept in their position by means of bast! and if this broke, they would follow 
their predecessor to the earth. That before so beautiful basket disappeared 
for me behind clouds of disappointment; it seemed to me worthless, and a 
mere “ humbug ;” and in its inventor I saw “a second Barnum” appear before 
me, convinced that Barnum of New York was not the only one in the Union ; 
and if I had gone and seen “ What is it? A man or a monkey ?” I should 
have received an answer just as satisfactory. 

I returned home, musing to myself, if it was possible to convert fruit-trees, 
vines included, into Epiphytes, and to grow them in baskets filled with moss, 
into which were placed a cup with charcoal, sand, and water? Before we 
conclude, it may be worth while to ask ourselves the question, What is the 
soil? The soil is the main agent to which the plant looks for food; it is the 
laboratory where the different chemical combinations take place previously to 
entering the plant, where it is converted into sugar, starch, gum, and the 
other different secretions of vegetables; and if we deprive the plant of the 
soil, that is, a fertile soil, whose constituents are the different acids, alkalies, 
and their combinations, neutral salts, the substances of which are of the 
greatest importance to vegetation, and think to substitute this through moss, 
we had better leave nature to care for it, and no doubt the result will be more 
satisfactory. Secondly, we know that a plant, during the time it is at rest, 
and no gardening can be done perfectly without the trees being allowed a 
season of rest, require a less amount of moisture, because the plant being 
without leaves, and the stem only losing a little by perspiration, the roots take 
up very little food. In this basket, where the cup is full of water, and into 
which place the spongioles, according to the inventor’s calculation, are to seek 
| for food, it will be impossible to withhold the water, to a certain degree, be- 
_ cause if withheld, the roots, having no soil around them, must involuntarily 
|| perish. Furthermore, the roots being surrounded with water during vegeta- 
| tion, the plant will produce only leaves, and ill-formed shoots, and fruit of 
|| poor quality, because more aqueous matter is taken into the system, and 
|| remains in unaltered condition because it can not be decomposed. And what 

is the necessity of the farmer draining his land, or the gardener his vine 
border, or pots, if plants can do without it? If the inventor would place his 
| pedal extremities into a tub of water and remain there for twenty-four hours, I 

think he would feel similar to his plants, and declare that he was not amphib- 
py 
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ious. Surely, it is a pity that the inventor did not make his appearance in the 
world a few generations before; the gardener would then have been saved the | | 
burden of draining and mixing his soil with that preciseness which scientific 
men have found useful. I close, hoping that the inventor’s discovery may be 
crowned with success! What we want are facts! 


[ At the time we published Dr. Norris’s article about Mr. Lawrence’s orchard- 
houses, we were much struck with some of the statements in regard to the | 
peculiar mode of growing fruit-trees in pots and wire-baskets, these pots and | 
baskets being filled with moss. About the same time other articles on the 
same subject appeared, which seemed to us beyond the bounds of reason. 
We felt sufficiently interested to institute some inquiries; but while engaged 
in these, the above article was placed in our hands, and we have delayed | 
printing it for want of room. We have with it a responsible name. Our | 
object in publishing it is to have the matter put right before the public. If | 
only an innocent deception has been practiced, very good ; but Mr. Lawrence | 
owes it to his reputation that his name should no longer be associated with it. 
We shall be glad to hear any explanations Mr. Chamberlain may have to | 
make. Our correspondent, Dr. Norris, is above all suspicion of being a party | 
to deception of any kind; his examination, however, seems to have been a | | 
hasty one, and he probably had no suspicion that every thing was not just as 
it should be. We are altogether incredulous that fruit can be grown and | 
matured in baskets of moss, and “An Observer” tells us plainly that the whole 
thing is a deception. Let us have light.—Eb. | 
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THE DELAWARE GRAPE IN MISSOURI—NORTON’S VIRGINIA. | 


BY GEORGE HUSMANN, HERMANN, MO. 


I norice in your valuable journal for November, that the war about the || 
origin of this invaluable grape, its productiveness, and adaptability to vine- | 
yard culture, is not yet ended ; and as you seem to wish information about it 
from all quarters, I thought what little I could say about it here, might prove 
acceptable to your readers. 

Two years ago, I obtained a few scions from Mr. Samuel Miller, which I 
grafted ; and one of them, the only one which lived, made a firm, short-jointed 
growth of over twelve feet that season. It was grafted on a Catawba vine in | 
the open vineyard, in a rather favorable location. Another graft in our neigh- | 
borhood (Mr. M. Poeschel’s vineyard) also made about the same growth. At | 
the same time I procured a plant, a very small one, and planted it in common | | 
soil, without any extra care. The first season it grew but sparingly, but made | | 
a fine growth the last very Jry summer, and I expect fruit from it next year. 
It made as good a growth as a Catawba would have done, under the same cir- 
cumstances. My graft I pruned, in the fall of 1859, to a cane of twelve eyes, 
and a spur of one eye, and it produced last summer forty-six fine bunches of 
fruit, while Mr. Poeschel’s, under similar treatment, produced, as near as I can 
recollect, forty-eight bunches, besides making about twenty-five strong layers. 
The fruit was ripe the first of August, all ripened equally, and was, in my 
opinion, and the opinion of more than fifty others who tried it here, the best 
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grape we ever » tanned Tt may not ve as » vail & grower as some wuniatlei 

but it makes wood enough, and [ am so well convinced of its hardiness, 
| that I have left it, and about fifteen other vines which were grafted last 
spring, entirely unprotected, although I would not lose them for a thousand 
ollars 


As you seem to wish for information upon certain points, I will take them up 


| in succession, and give you the opinion of all here who have watched its habits | | 


|| tinct. To all this we may add, that we consider it eminently adapted to wine- | | 


|| next spring ; besides which a good many plants will be planted here. A 


with anxious eyes, not simply mine, although I heartily concur in them, but of | 
at ~— twenty of our best grape-growers here. 
It mildews as little as any other grape known to us. 2. It bears more 
ton we ever saw any other vine bear under the same circumstances. 3. It || 
is one of the hardiest vines we ever saw. 4. It is of robust, healthy grow _ | 
quite strong enough. 5. It is the best American grape we ever tasted. {| 
We think it a native variety, probably produced from seed of the eee r, || 
from which grape (well known to many of us) it is, however, entirely dis- | | 
making, and are so confident of its success as a wine grape, that all the wood || 
to be had in this neighborhood will be used to graft on old Catawba vines | | 


| 
| 


| small quantity of wine made last fall was so rich, that it could not be | 
| weighed by the saccharometer, which only weighs 100°, but was estimated to 


| Prince has made similar assertions against me in regard to the value of Nor- 
| ton’s Virginia, that he has made against others in regard to the Delaware, I will 
| state that, even if the disseminator of a fruit of small merit is a nurseryman, 
| it does not necessarily follow that self-interest must be his leading principle. Is 


| are interested, as they ought to be enlightened as to the true merit of a fruit 
| or vine, and the reliance they can place upon the assertions of the disseminator, 


I will sum them up as briefly as possible. 


| our vine-growers ; and as Mr. Longworth was then considered the great author- | 


Ww eigh 115 


I consider Mr. Thomson, and all who labored to disseminate this grape, as | | 
benefactors of the public ; and here, as we are on the subject, and Mr. Wm. R. 


Mr. P. perhaps so invulnerable on that point, that he should judge of others ? | 
But I will be charitable, and only state the facts, as far as I think the public 


not with any wish of becoming personal toward Mr. Prince. But as this must 
necessarily involve some leading facts in the history of Norton’s Virginia here, 





It was introduced in 1848, as near as I can find out, and planted by a few of | | 


ity in grape-culture, they made inquiries about it of him, and his answer was | 


extremely unfavorable, as he stated that it would make a harsh, acid, good- few | 
nothing wine. Still a few cultivated it, as a sort of forlorn hope; and in a few | 


| it, and in seasons w hen Cataw ba and Isabella failed on account of mildew and | 


rot, this escaped unharmed ; and when it was made into wine, it produced an 


seasons it bore fruit, which, although small, seemed very good, bore plenty of | | 
| 


excellent Claret, nearly resembling Port. I became acquainted with it in 1852, 

and observed it closely for several years ; and in 1859, when I was fully satis- | | 

fied of its merits here, I published the followi ing assertions in the Valley Farmer, ] | 

proposing at the same time to bring in the testimony of more than twenty of 

our best grape-growers in support of them. 
Ist. It is as hardy as an oak, having even withstood the terrible winter of || 

655 and ’56 without injury. 
2d. It adapts itself to any soil, bearing plentiful crops on the rocky and 
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steep hillsides, as well as in the deep and rich bottoms of our rivers and 
creeks. 
3d. It starts late in spring, blossoming about a week later than the Catawba, 


| and ripening its fruit a week sooner than that variety, which will make it very 
| valuable in localities subject to late frosts in spring, and early frosts in 


autumn. 


4th. It is never touched by mildew and rot, and will produce, under fair | 


| treatment, an average crop of from 300 to 500 gallons of wine per acre. 


5th. It makes an excellent dark-colored wine, which, under good treatment, 
will compare favorably with good Burgundy or Port, (though it has a peculiar, 


| strong flavor of its own,) and which sells very readily at $2 per gallon, or $12 


per dozen bottles. 
6th. It will stand more hard treatment than almost any other variety, as it 
bears fair crops, even if utterly neglected, though good culture will much im- 
rove it. 
: 7th. It is a fine ornamental vine, as its foliage will remain fresh and green 
until touched by the frost; and a strong grower, whose hardiness fits it 
extremely well for the covering of arbors. 


8th. It is even, when fully ripe, a pleasant eating grape, though it will never | 


be a popular market grape, as the berries are small, but it is very sweet, and 
many prefer it to the Catawba. 
Since then, the two seasons following have only served to prove more fully 


its great value for our State, and I could bring witnesses by the hundred, (and | 


| respectable ones too,) if needed, to prove every iota there said. Yet Mr. Prince 
| asserts, in a letter dated February 3, 1860: “ Your culture of Norton’s Virginia 


Grape, provided you could replace it with the Black Guignard or Carter’s 


| Favorite, would be the most false economy, and yet we suppose you will not 





| enlighten the public, because it is not your personal interest to do so. Such is 


poor human nature.” 
So says Mr. Prince, and all this without having seen the grape here, or having 
investigated this subject. Without even the slightest personal acquaintance 


| with me, he asserts that I am willfully and knowingly misleading the public, 


because it is my personal interest to do so ; he does so, although the facts, proved 
here beyond a doubt, stare him in the face; and hundreds of respectable men, 
men whose statements deserve, charitably speaking at least as much credit as 
Mr. Prince’s, are ready to testify to them. These are the simple facts; let 
your readers judge whom they will believe. 

Did I not think it of great importance to clear up all this saying and doing 
about the new grapes, and reduce it to something real and tangible, I would 
not have taxed your patience and that of your readers to such an extent. If 


of grapes which I fruited this season, and promise beforehand that I will not 
be so prosy about them as I have been this time. 


[We make no apology for the space recently taken up by this subject; we 
desire, however, that it should for the present take the form of testimony 
rather than of controversy. There is such a vast and important interest 
involved in this question, that we should be justified in devoting all our space 
to its speedy settlement. We are willing to risk our reputation on the prin- 
cipal points made in our leader of last month. If we can not do our readers any 
good, we are determined never knowingly to mislead them: they may there- 








| you think it will be acceptable, I will make some notes on about fifty varieties | | 


| 
| 





| It is thus that we indorse the Delaware grape. In regard to Norton’s Vir- | | 


| apartments and convenient arrangement. 
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| rooms, which are all of good size, airy, and plainly but substantially and well 
| finished. The exterior, as will be observed, is simple in design, the ornaments | 
| being few, and the parts prominent and bold, rather than showy or elaborate 


fore put some confidence in whatever we may say of our personal knowledge. | 
ginia, we have grown it for many years. When fully ripe, it is sweet, but it | | 
ought not to be thought of for a table grape. Mr. Husmann treats it as a | | 
wine grape, and he is not the only one who thinks it has much merit in this re- | 
spect. We shall be very glad to have your notes on the new grapes.—Eb. | 
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A RURAL RESIDENCE. 


BY WM. H. WILLCOX, 
Architect and Landscape Gardener, New York. 


THE accompanying drawings illustrate a cottage now being erected in Spring | 
Valley, N. Y., for a merchant of this city, and which will be found, upon ex- | 
amination, to combine economy with beauty, and substantial comfort with 
expressiveness of purpose. 

The exigencies of the owner required a roomy house with plenty of sleeping | 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1 is a Perspective view; Fig. 2, Plan of principal Floor; and Fig. 3, | | 
plan of Chamber Floor. The first story is 10 feet high, with a Parlor, Dining | | 
Room, Sitting Room, Library, Kitchen, &c. The second story is 9 feet high, | | 
and devoted to sleeping apartments. The plans exhibit the dispositions of | | 





in finish. Its site is a prominent one, in a quiet but beautiful valley, without | 
any of those bold jutting parts which give a picturesque tone to the scenery, 
and that rather suggest a more irregular plan, and much bolder detail than is 
shown in our design. 
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Fig. 3 





The building is now being completed by J. W. Warren, builder. Such a 
| cottage as the foregoing can be erected in a plain manner for $3,000. In the | 


present instance it will cost, in the most complete manner, with surroundings, | 
| $5,000. 
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THE DELAWARE IN NEW JERSEY. 


BY CHARLES DAVIS, JR., PHILLIPSBURGH. 





Ir is now too late to displace the Delaware grape from that exalted posi- 
tion which it has riot undeservedly obtained; the judgment of even a Prince 
can not supersede the voice of the people—and the Delaware is the people’s 

| choice. 

That any one should now call for testimony to establish the fact that this 
grape is hardy is indeed surprising, but that such testimony should be required 
by one who has been connected with and interested in horticulture all his life, 
and whom we should suppose to be well “ posted as to the latest intelligence,” 
can be accounted for only on the ground that the want of such evidence would | | 
be conducive to “self-interest.” Let us propagators be liberal, and give to | 
each variety its due merit, even if some one has a newer sort, which (on account | 
of its origin) seems, in his estimation, to excel any and all others. Until we | 
can get hold of the “‘ Eureka,” we shall be satisfied with that next best variety, | 
the Delaware. 

Having had an opportunity of observing the “ Wine Grape,” as it is culti- 
vated by the farmers in its native (?) locality, permit us to make a few asser- 
tions which are not hasty nor without foundation. The Delaware grape is 
hardy, it is vigorous, it is productive, it is “ good,” it is “ best.” 

There are vines in this neighborhood which are from ten to twenty years old, | | 
|, neglected, uncultivated, unpruned, some of them growing in a tough sod, | 
| which looks as if it had not been disturbed for at least half a dozen years, and 
they pass through our severest winters without any injury. 

As regards its vigor, we are not prepared to draw a close comparison with | | 
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other sorts generally, for vines under such culture, or rather non-culture, are 
not fit forthe purpose. The Isabella is sometimes found — under equal 
disadvantages, and with that variety it will compare very favorably. 

That it is usually remarkably productive under such treatment as above- 
mentioned, we do not assert; nor ought it to be. One vine, however, which 
had been planted but three or four years in sod, produced on one of many 
canes of last year’s growth, about twenty laterals, and, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, these laterals produced from two to five bunches each. Another vine, 
which had been pruned for two successive years, was loaded with fine fruit last 
season. 

It is generally, if not universally admitted that the Delaware excels in qual- 
ity any and all other hardy sorts; we will, therefore, offer but one proof—it is 
the “ Ladies’ choice,” and it must be “very good” to please them. 

‘The following statement of its history was given me by a grandson of Mr. 
Paul Provost, at whose homestead the oldest vine known is, I believe, still 

. growing, and though to many it may not be new, as we have never seen it in 
— we offer it. The old vine was grown from a cutting brought to Mr. 

rovost’s place by a German who had landed in this country a short time pre- 
vious, and had spent that time with Mr. Powell of Philadelphia. Whether the 
German procured this cutting from Mr. Powell’s place, or brought it over from 


the “old country” with him, is uncertain. The opinion is cherished by some | 


that it came from Mr. Powell, and that Mr. P. received it from Mr. Bland of 
Virginia. 

The question naturally arises, If it came from the old country, why can not 
the same variety be found there now ? 

That it is a native variety we have no positive evidence, nor have we that it 
is of foreign origin; but that it is adapted to our climate, is vigorous, and of 
first quality, both as a wine and table grape, we have proof positive, and what 
more need we? If there are “natural characteristics which serve to determine 
its place among native or foreign vines,” let those who are competent settle 
this matter immediately. Some there are, we believe, who would not trouble 


one to rise from the dead, but would be satisfied if the departed spirit would | | 


but “ communicate” his opinion. 


[We could fill a volume with such testimony in favor of the Delaware. We 
consider the points in regard to its vigor, hardiness, and productiveness as 
| settled. Mr. Davis’s statement in regard to the Delaware having been brought 

from Philadelphia, though not new to us, will be read with interest by most 
of our readers. We have already, in our leader of last month, referred briefly 


to the “natural characteristics,’’ but you shall have them in full, Mr. Davis.— 
Ep.] 
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GRAFTING THE GRAPE. 


BY EL MEDICO. 


Dvrrine the last few years a very general and very intense interest appears 
to have been awakened in the culture and improvement of grapes. From this 
interest we may very reasonably expect an extraordinary advance in that de- 
partment of horticulture; an advance which may place us among the most suc- 
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cessful vine-growing and wine-producing nations. Now, every encouragement | 
| should be rendered while this worthy ambition lasts ; and I write to give you | 
and your readers my experience in Grape-grafting, a branch of the subject which, 
| I think, stands in especial want of encouragement and elucidation. Encour- 


agement, because, without grafting, the vast majority of those who desire to || 


have the newer and better kinds of grapes, must wait perhaps many years be- 
fore the price comes down to the limit of their means; and elucidation, be- 


cause, as | humbly think, there is no department of horticulture so far beyond | 
the skill of the inexperienced, and so generally unsuccessful even in the hands , 
of the professional horticulturist. Most farmers, like myself, have more or | 
less wild vines, or otherwise useless ones, in their gardens, who would be | 
very glad to convert them into some better variety as easily and as success- | 


| fully, as almost every one can, and is constantly doing with worthless apple 
| and pear-trees. Now, if this could be done, how many thousands of our 
countrymen would have the pleasure of eating the best kinds of grapes, who 


| are destined, in the present state of ignorance « on the subject, to eat fox-grapes | 


or none, 


That the grape can be grafted, and with very great success, I know to be | | 
| the case; but such success belongs to a favored few, and I am not ofthe || 


number, that is, as yet. And the experience that I am going to give you | 


is of the very worst; and I divulge it only with the hope that it may elicit 
|| from yourself, or some other experienced and competent operator, a full and 


| clear article on the subject, which will enable any farmer to graft his grapes | 


as successfully as he grafts his apples. Whoever can, or will, do this, will | | 


render a service worth thousands to the agricultural community. For nine 


persons in ten can procure from neighbors and friends cuttings or scions of 


| fine grapes, who are unable to purchase the rooted plants from the profes- 
sional dealer. 


I, who had long and ardently studied surgery, and practiced it (with suc- 


cess I may say, as I’ll not publish my name) on bipeds and quadrupeds, was | 


vain enough to think I could transfer what skill I had from Animal Surgery 
to Vegetable Surgery, and have an abundance of good fruit where only worth- 
less wild vines grew before. I must tell the whole story of my failure with 
some minuteness, so that any competent reader of it may be able to give an 
“opinion as is an opinion,” on the cause of it. I took select cuttings in No- 
vember last (1859) of wood of the last. season’s growth. They were packed 
away carefully in moist sand, and placed in a cellar of an even temperature, 
dry and cool, but never cold enough to freeze water. When the weather be- 
came warm in the following spring, I placed the box in the ice-house to retard 
vegetation and prevent the possibility of the buds bursting. The scions were 
well kept, as you will perceive further on. I had studied the “Theory and 
Practice of Medicine,” I mean of Grape-Grafting, so fully that I believe there 
|| has been nothing written on the subject in the last five years that I did not 
have at my tongue’s end. And recollecting that most of the writers had im- | 
periously urged the importance—the actual necessity—of waiting till the sap | 
had ceased to flow, I determined to obey that direction, if nothing else, in my | 
“capital operations ;” but in “minor surgery” I performed a few trifling oper- 
ations, and with trifling success. I’ll state them first: it was a little “ raid” 
into the domain of root- -grafting. 
On the 1st March I had prepared a very good hot-bed to start vegetables 
in; and having a few very thrifty young seedling vines (wild,) I determined to 
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graft Delaware upon six of them, to see how rampantly they would grow when 
|| carefully started under glass. They were accordingly clett-grafted very care- 
|| fully, tied firmly with waxed linen thread, and then wrapped with cotton cloth 
|| saturated in the usual grafting wax. The wild roots sent up shoots so fre- 
quent and vigorous, that I had not a little trouble in suppressing them. The | 
grafts were put in the stocks, just above the roots, and they (with two eyes) 
| were about half covered with earth. None ever showed the least sign of veg- 
| etating, save one, and that seemed to grow so handsomely and fast, that, 
| thinking it needed space, I cut very carefully the wrapper and strings, when, 
| to my surprise, the cleft opened, and the graft fell out. On examination, 
there was no sign of callus having formed, or of adhesion having taken place! | 
Now, some persons talk of root-grafting the grape in the winter months, 
| and having them to grow many feet the first season, even when grafted on 
| only six inches of old root (vide “Gardener’s Monthly.) Will some one have 
the kindness to divulge the secret of such success, and give us the “modus 
operandi?” 
2d “case,” (as doctors say.) This “ operation’ was performed on a wild 
| vine, or rather a vine procured some twelve or thirteen years ago from a 
| nugsery, perhaps bearing a grand name, and not to be “ sneezed at”’ then, but 
|| only fit to be “ sneezed at,” or grafted, since the advent of something better. 
|| This was on May 22d last, when the vine had made shoots fifteen or twenty 
| inches long, and bearing one or more full-grown leaves. A writer in the Hor- 
_ TicuLturist (I think 1848) would not Jet me operate sooner. It was essential 
|| that the sap must have ceased to flow. I waited a long time for that condi- 
| tion, but it never came fully, for some of the vines did bleed then profusely, 
| others did not. Some roots of the same vine bled profusely, while others did 
not. (Pray, by-the-by, is there ever a time when the root or vine will not 
bleed more or less?) To-day (1st Dec.) I took up some layers, and on cutting 
them apart I found them to bleed a little, and some of the cut ends were soon 
| covered with a transparent mucilaginous sap. The vine in question was very 
| large and vigorous. Being dug up, and fifteen roots laid bare, of all sizes 
from half an inch to two inches diameter, they were sawed off, smoothed 
| with a knife, and carefully grafted—most of them cleft-grafted, some saddle- |.) 
grafted, and some whip-grafted. Most of the roots bled profusely, although the | | 
vine, above the surface of the ground, had ceased to bleed for some days pre- | | 
viously. The grafts were bound, some with copper wire, being soft and | 
| unelastic, some with well-waxed flax thread, and covered with waxed cloth 
_ in some cases, and waxed paper in others. They were then covered with 
| earth, all, except the last of the two buds to each graft. All of these grafts 
| vegetated handsomely within less than a week, putting out three or four 
| leaves; and I felt inwardly satisfied that I was one of the most skillful and 
successful surgeons in the vegetable kingdom. But I didn’t think so at the 
end of two weeks; for by that time all were either moribund, or actually 
| dead! These “departed” grafts were carefully screened from the hot sun, 














| and no kindness or attention spared that a humane and solicitous Christian 
could render. 

Case 3d. (From my note-book, May 23d.) Operated upon a large old wild 
grape-vine, which had never borne any kind of fi. i. Cuttings used were 
Herbemont. The stock was twelve to fifteen inches in circumference at the 
ground. This was cut up, and some twenty to thirty roots, into which it was | | 

| divided, were laid bare, so as to admit of ea8y access in grafting. Had || 
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cumuinell the branches of the vine repentediy during the last two weeks, so | 
| as to be sure not to amputate before the circulation of the blood—the sap | 
| rather—had ceased. During the last ten days, on cutting off small twigs, no | 
bleeding ensued. Hence was much surprised to find to-d: ay that several of | | 
| the roots bled profusely; the sap fell in large and rapid drops from some of | 
the ends, while others bled but little, and a few not at all. Cleft- -grafted | 
| twenty-one roots; tied the large ones with copper wire, the smaller ones with | 
waxed cotton thread; covered some with rags saturated with grafting wax, 
and some with wax alone. Finally heaped up earth around each so as par- | 
| tially to cover the graft. All put out a few leaves, as in the other cases, and | 
died within two or three weeks, except one, which made about one foot of 
| growth during the season, and was killed by the first frost, much to my satis- 
faction, as I did not care to have it for a remembrance of bad surgery or ill- 
| luck, as the case may be. 
I could tell you of many other attempts made at the same time last spring, 
| and with the same invariable result—some above ground, some just beneath 
| the surface, and in a variety of modes, for I wanted to find out the best! But | 
| I need not fatigue you: suffice it to say, the fault could not have been mine; | | 
| my conscience acquits me of all blame. I have grafted and budded almost | 
| every thing but grapes, since early boyhood, and always with the most satis- | 
factory success. 

Many otherwise intelligent persons believe that grapes can neither be grafted | 
nor budded ; or, if so, always with such indifferent success as not to justify the | 
trouble. This I know, by personal observation, to be altogether erroneous; | 
and that the grape can ‘and is yearly grafted by certain persons with as much | 

| suecess and certainty as the apple or ‘the pear. Shortly after my poor, but I | 
hope instructive effort, I happened in Cincinnati, and attended one of the | 
weekly meetings of the Horticultural Society. On being introduced to Dr. 

—, one of the leading members, I introduced this subject, and to my inquiry, | | 
“Can it be done with success ?” his reply was, “I graft more or less of them | 
every year, and with as few failures as I have in gr afting apples.” To see, with 
my own eyes, if such feats were practicable, I w ent to the vineyard of a famous 
old German vigneron in that neighborhood, and was satisfied that he, at least, 
could do it. He had cut down apparently several hundred Catawba vines, 
and grafted them with Coleman’s White, Delaware, Bullitt, and other famous 
new kinds, with almost invariable success. He thinks he did not lose more || 
than four ina hundred. I counted nearly a hundred in one row without observ- | | 
ing a single failure. This was in September last; the grafts had been put in | 
in the spring, and had already made a growth varying from five to twenty-five 
feet, on very thin land. His method was cleft-gr afting, an inch beneath the | 
surface, tying with common unwaxed twine, covering with an inch of fine 
earth, and trusting to the vis medicatrizx nature ; for his operation appeared | 

| simple, rude, and careless. My ill success, he thought, was owing to my 
using wax, and taking too much pains! Others have accounted for it in dif: 
ferent ways, as lateness of season, uncongeniality between the wild and culti- | 
vated vine, &c. 

My own opinion is, that I operated too late in the season, though many | 
writers say, if the cuttings are kept back, it can be done as w ell in one month | | 
as another, even as late as August. The mere lateness did not cause the fail- 
ure, but the heat of the w eather attending always that season (23d May) of 
the year. Although the germination of seeds and buds will take place at a 
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| very high temperature, a very low one, say 40° F., seems to be the natural and 
| proper temperature. At that, cuttings of hardy plants will form cadlus in cellars, 
or the ground, and seeds of grasses and the cereals will sprout as long as the 
| contained nutriment lasts. * Vegetation, or growth, (the formation of wood, the 
| next stage,) needs a little higher temperature, say 60 to 70°F. Fructifi- 
| cation, or formation and ripening of fruits, the last stage of vegetable growth, 
_ needs a still higher temperature, say from 80° to 110°, as during the day 
in autumn. Now, my grafts germinated in a high temperature, but failed 
| to go on to the second stage, vegetation, or growth, as I conceive, owing 
| to the too high temperature of the weather. This is my theory; and 
| if it be correct, it shows the impropriety of putting off grafting the grape 
to wait for the cessation of the flow of sap. My design is to act on 
the truth of my theory next spring, and to disregard altogether the flow 
| of sap, as does the successful old German grafter to whom I have alluded 
| above. 
| Now, if any reader of the Horticutturist possesses experience and prac- 
| tical knowledge on this important subject, he would perform a general and 
| valuable service to the public by imparting what he may know, at an early 
| day, through the Horricutrvrist, so that all such as mean to try their hands 
| at grape-grafting in the coming spring, may do so with sufficient lights to 
| guide them to useful results. 


[A very interesting “chapter of failures.” There are some important 
points, however, which you have not heeded, Doctor. The “ diagnosis’’ of 
| your cases, therefore, is necessarily imperfect, and a favorable “ prognosis” 

can not safely be ventured upon until you supply “the missing points” of your 
| “clinique.” J your scions were properly prepared and inserted, we can not | 

account for so many failures. The grape is usually grafted under glass, and is 
then a tolerably successful operation. It can also be done in the open air with 
| reasonable success. But the best way to help you and others in like troubles, 
| would be to give an illustrated article, describing minutely the conditions | 
necessary to success. This you may expect. Your German friend thinks you 
took too much pains; we do not. There is a great fallacy in all such broad 
| assertions. He had performed the operation so repeatedly, that he had ac- | 
_ quired the skill to do it rapidly and just right, without any apparent pains ; 
| whereas you, lacking the skill acquired by long practice, performed the opera- 
tion much less perfectly, though taking infinitely more pains ; your “patients” 
| were killed through kindness. But do not despair, Doctor; we will furnish | | 
you some new “subjects” for practice, and shall be disappointed if, with 
| your ambition, you do not yet achieve a distinguished position in the depart- 
ment of “ Vegetable Surgery.”—Eb. ] 
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“LANDSCAPE ADORNMENT.”—NO. VII. 


BY GEORGE E. WOODWARD, 
Civil and Landscape Engineer, No. 29 Broadway, New York. 


| “The faculty of foreknowing effects constitutes the master in every branch of the polite arts.” 
| —Humphrey Repton. 


WE are led to assume that a true and full knowledge of art is one of the 
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caneuttal requirements to high dev lopment of landecape beauty. We may 
without it reach a tolerable degr ee of success; a success, however, which can 
not be appreciated by a refined and cultivated taste. So long as we accept 
inferior works of art, a display of second-rate skill, the imperfect execution of | 
} those who do not know that there is a standard far beyond their education 

or abilities, just so long will we have an unsatisfactory production, and one 

|| that decreases in pleasure in the same proportion as our education in true art 

progresses. 

There is another requisite in landscape adornment equally essential to 
success, and that is a thorough knowledge of construction ; construction with 
conditions of a different character than those which usually mark the works of | 

_ acivil engineer. There must be a refined taste united to the exquisite beauty | 
| of grade and alignment; the beautiful must blend with the practical. An | 
imperfect knowledge or a smatter of civil engineering would be of no avail to | 
him who aims high in landscape art. It is not enough to know little of that 
science; it is little enough to know all of its inexhaustible resources : they | 
will never fail to unfold the hidden and unsuspected truths and beauties that 
|| are never noticed by an unprofessional eye, and he who discards its aid in car- 
riage drives, walks, bridges, culverts, ornamental water, drainage, earthwork, 
&c., &c., discards a principle in rural economy and a perfection in finish and | 
| elegance that the home-made and expensive manner of execution can never 
approach. The capabilities of a place will be overlooked or undeveloped by 
the pretender, while talent and ability will uncover a mine of gold or of 
beauty. The man of taste will discover a new value in real estate, while those 
who have lived on it all their days can only regret the lack of that knowledge 
by which a new-comer readily commands a hundred per cent. advance on the 
price they accepted. The eye of an artist or an engineer will see further along 
the pathway of science and beauty, and readily perceive both the apparent 
and concealed resources that belong to or go to make up the real merits of 
value or pleasure. 
A different branch of construction, that of architecture, lapping over and | 
| appropriating a portion of the artist’s and engineer’s professions, is also neces- 
sary to successful practice in landscape improvement. A certain degree of 
folly may ignore its applic: ition, but art in construction we deem important to | 
study. The draughtsman’s art need not be enlarged on here. No profession in 
design or construction car rise above mediocrity without a thorough knowl- | 
edge of its principles: by it the fleeting thoughts of beauty are ‘fixed, the | 
|| plan of construction studied, arfd the principles of execution imparted. Suc- | 
| cess in landscape adornment can not be reached without its aid, any more than 
the artist, the architect, or the civil engineer can hope to be successful by | 
casting aside the plans by which they study out the finished excellences of 
| their great and enduring works. 

There should be, we think, a distinction as well as a difference made in the 
execution of landscape work. There is one form of construction by the hand 
of man, a matter of science and skill, a certain foretold positive result. There 
is another form of construction in which the design of the artist can only be 
worked out by the silent changes of time : 





“ Harsh and cold the builder’s work appears, 
Till softened down by long revolving years.” 





ae is the preparation of the canvas, 
4 
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a ‘development of beanty i in the high walks of art; and he who does not un- 
derstand its appliances, as well as the habits and future development of the 
materials he deals with, will fall far short of true excellence. It is not to 
plant or cut down a tree; the gardener or wood-chopper can do that: but 
which and where to cut and plant will indicate the taste that designs, or the 
mind that controls. 

A broad, bold, false statement is that made by those who know little or 
nothing of landscape art, when they say its execution can not be represented 
by plans, the details of an artist’s fancy not communicated; or, in other words, | 
that landscape gardening must necessarily be a constant change; that digging, 
dumping, and planting must be carried on experimentally until the desired 
effect be produced; that landscape effects exist in such brains that can only 
discover and seize them when they make themselves apparent in the process 
of construction: those who have gold enough to gild thickly their broad | 
acres may listen to such specious ignorance. The artist who can not illus- 
trate his conceptions, show the effects he desires, and the manner of their | | 
production, ceases to be an artist. The architect or civil engineer who can 
not give the working drawings and lay out any form of construction, is de- | 
ficient in the higher “walks of his profession. That mind which is not large 
and broad enough, or of sufficient grasp to design a plan of improvement that | | 
can be carried out in all its minor details and accessories, betrays a lack of 
knowledge and ability in both departments of design and construction. 

If the arts of design enable us to detail in advance the studied realizations | 
of the artist, the sculptor, and the architect, are they not equally applicable to 
| the art of landscape gardening ? or, treating landscape gardening exclusively | | 

as a fine art, must we reason that during the execution of a work of art, its 
| beauties and effects disclose themselves unexpectedly? or, rather, state the || 
| positive fact that in such a blind method of procedure nothing beautiful or 

effective is disclosed, the more than tenfold ignorance existing on art in land- 
|| scape adornment finding asad realization in a disappointment only equaled by a 
| wasteful and miserable “expenditure? 
| We shall make the esthetics of gardening the subject of a future article. || 
| This trade has by its followers been laboriously foisted on public notice as the | | 
| basis of all the principles of the elegant art of landscape adornment, the | | 
| lamentable results of which can not but be apparent to all those amateurs who | | 
have cut their expensive eye-teeth in its demonstrations. 














[We watch the progress of Mr. Woodwaftd’s articles with much interest. 
He by no means claims too high a place for his beautiful profession. The art 
of Landscape Adornment is a Fine Art in the best sense of the term; con- | 
ception and execution are alike essential to its true manifestation, and we are | 
glad to perceive that Mr. Woodward so treats it.—Eb.] 
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|| BY J. B. GARBER, COLUMBIA, PA. 
|| 

I pip not intend to obtrude my thoughts again on the pages of the Horrtt- 
| CULTURIST, as I very well know the great majority of its readers care very little 
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be | it native or foreign. All they care to kaow i is, ls it good? ? is it hardy? and- 
| does it succeed w ell without extra care ? 
| These questions, however, it is needless for me to answer, as that has been 
| done time and again from all sections of our country. 

In reply to your “ Buffalonian’’ correspondent, however, it seems meet that 
| I should say a few words. He admits “ that it appears the fact is established, 
| that the Delaware grape was not found in a wild state in the localities visited by 

him, (me,) but still does not see the impossibility of its originating somewhere in 
| the ‘country ! ! Tam perfectly willing to concede that it originated somewhere ! 
| that its place of origin, however, was not any where on “ Uncle Sam’s 8 potato 
patch!” but that, in company with many others, it was brought across the 
“big pond!” If it had originated any where in the section of country where 
| the advocates of its nativism so positively asserted “that they could show us 
| at least twenty places where it was growing wild, as truly aboriginal as the 
rocks around it,’’ why can’t they show us at least one wild vine? I think we 
have already fully proved that such is not the fact. Then it remains for those 
who call it a native—a Labrusca, forsooth!—if they could do so, to show us 
where that somewhere is, where it grows wild. That, they will say, “is more 
than they bargained for!” So with the following remarks we drop the sub- 
ject, at least till some more palpable proof of its nativism is brought forth 
| than has yet appeared, or some new “ mare’s nest” is discovered where it was 
| hatched! 
Your humorous “ incog, 





” correspondent has no objection to me “ dosing him 


with Delaware grapes ad libitum ; the discussion of the subject on paper being 
somewhat less juicy,” (dry as parchment,) “T shall not give him (me) the same 
| liberty, but reserve the privilege of crying enough if I (he) see occasion.” 


Hold on, MacDuff, and 
Well, the best I can do under the circumstances is to say, if you, Mr. Editor, 
| and unknown friend, will give me a call next September, | think I can promise 
| you both a real old-fashioned allopathic “ dose” of Delaware grapes, and a few 
| others intermixed, for the sake of variety—and to prevent griping! 

It is an old and trite saying, “that to convince a man against hia will, he is 
of the same opinion still, * which is truly verified by the many remarks pub- 
lished in relation to this grape. 

In your “note” to my article in the September number, you, Mr. Editor, call 
on me “to trace the Delaware toa time antecedent to the advent of any Amer- 
ican grapes superior to Alexander.” This I can easily do to the satisfaction 
of my own mind, but may not be so convincing to others. 

A gentleman of undoubted veracity, and who has made extensive inquiries 
along the Delaware River, writes me that “There are persons yet living in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, who knew the Delaware grape in 1823!” “This was 

| several years anterior to the advent of either Catawba or Isabella. Inthe year 

| 1823, Mr. John Adlum, of Washingion, published “ A Memoir on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Vine in America,” and does not even mention either Catawba or 

| Isabella, though he gives a list of grapes in his vineyard at Georgetown, of 

| twenty-two varieties, native and foreign; and yet Mr. Adlum is the person who 

| first introduced into cultivation the Catawba! About the same time, orsoon 
after, which must have been from the year 1825 to 1828, Mr. Prince, of Flush- 
ing, first advertised the Isabella. 

I A correspondent from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, writes me, “I feel sorry 





that Mr. made that mistake in ‘ Gardener’s Monthly.’ The Delaware, or, 
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gq 
as it is called here, the ‘ Ruff, or the ‘French wine grape,’ is not a native 
grape; it isatrue foreigner. Mr. Provost, of Frenchtown, New Jersey, im- 
orted it among a lot of other foreign grapes.” My correspondent further 
says, “ A Mr. Bergstrasser of New Jersey, who was a great fruit man, got the 
Delaware grape from Mr. Canoa, of New Jersey, and Mr. Canoa got it of Mr. | | 
Provost, and all the Delaware vines that are in the northern part of Bucks | 
County came from the late Mr. Bergstrasser of New Jersey, who spread it ex- | 
tensively ; but he had no name for it except the French wine grape, because Mr. 
Provost wasa Frenchman. Then a Mr. Ruff also brought it from New Jersey, | | 
and having no name for it, people called it the ‘ Ruff grape,’”’ &c. 

These authorities, if they prove any thing, certainly go pretty far toward | 
making out aclear case! That the Delaware and the Ruff are identical, I have 
the proof before me, growing side by side; and that all the vines of this variety 
came originally from Mr. Provost’s garden seems clear, he being a Frenchman, 
and known to import vines from France; and that the Delaware is one of them 
appears equally clear; and that so early as 1820 or 1823, it could not well have 
originated and borne fruit in his garden, and been scattered over New Jersey | 
and Bucks County, Pennsylvania, either as a cross between native and foreign, 
nor yet as a true seedling of a foreign kind, because, as we stated before, “ per- | 
sons are yet living who knew it in 1823!” “ Indeed, it is doubtful if Mr. Pro- | 
vost would plant any native grape, at least until by sad experience most of his | 
foreign vines failed. 

I have no more interest in proving it a foreign grape than my worthy op- | 
ponent says he has in proving it a native grape, and am quite as anxious as 
he, or any other person can be, “to claim all the good things for America!” | 
ag I am always willing “ to render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” | | 

©. 

I think, Mr. Editor, you will concede that we have now traced the Delaware 
grape “to a time antecedent to the advent of any American grape superior to 
the Alexander,” and also that it can be neither an American seedling, nor yet 
a cross between native and foreign, but a true imported Vitis vinifera. 





[We agree with you, Doctor, that the questions in regard to the quality, | 
hardiness, and productiveness of the Delaware have been pretty well answered | 
from all sections of the country, and we hope all are now satisfied on these 
points; but do you not see what the settlement of these three questions in- 
volves? We leave “ A Buffalonian” to take care of himself; but we want to 
be on hand when the “dosing” with Delaware grapes comes off; “and to || 
prevent griping”—of course something of that kind will be good; we under- | 
stand, and will come. We do not think you have proved your point, Doctor ; | | 
for it is easy to trace the Isabella back to 1810 at least, and we think we can | | 
go back of 1822 for the Catawba. We are sifting the testimony, and you and 
the rest of our readers shall soon have the benefit of our investigations in that 
quarter. We do not, however, now lay any special stress on this point, aside from 
its historical interest, as we think the question must be mainly decided by in- 
ternal evidence alone. We are somewhat distrustful of that kind of testi- 
mony which runs back by decades, of which we can give you some amusing 
examples. But possess yourself in patience, and we shall soon have this whole | | 
question settled, one way or the other. It can not, however, be done in a | 
“note.” —Ep. | | | 
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FRUIT BUD GRAFTING. 
1} 

BY D. L. ADAIR, HAWESVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

In the March number of the Hor- 

| TIcuLTURIST for 1859, are several 
| articles on spur and fruit bud graft- 
ing, which I studied attentively, and 
attempted to follow the directions 
there given by Mr. Charles Battel, 
of Troyes, France, and also the 
graffe mizxte, as described in the 

London Gardener's Chronicle ; but 
|| I failed in both instances to get the 
|| scions to grow. It may have been 

that I misunderstood the directions; 
| but this year I have made an alter- 

ation in the mode, and have suc- 
ceeded admirably. Believing it to 
be an improvement, I send you the 
|| drawing, which fully explains the 
‘| mode. Take scions 5 or 6 inches 
| long, with the fruit buds or spurs 
on them; pare the ends down thin 
with a slanting cut on one side only. 

The stock on which it is to be in- 
| serted is cut through the bark in 
| the form of a T, and the lower end 
| of the scion is pushed in as the bud 
is in budding, as shown at a. Oppo- 
|| site the upper end of the scion an- 
other cut is made in the form of an 
| inverted 1; the scion is bent, and 
|| the upper end pushed under the 
|| bark, as shown at c, and both ends 
|| are then secured with matting or 
candle-wick ; then a ring of bark 
| from 4 to 4 inch long is taken out, 
as at d, which completes the opera- 
tion. 

My plan, I think, has several ad. 
vantages over those described in 
the articles referred to. First, in 
connecting both ends of the scion 
with the stock, securing a circulation of the sap through the scion, and 
thereby avoiding with more certainty the forming of branches out of the fruit 
spurs or buds by a too vigorous flow of sap. Second, it enables us to use a 
longer scion, with more buds on it. A scion a foot or more in length could | | 
| be used as well as a shorter one. Third, the ringing of the stock throws | | 

the flow of sap through the scion, by interrupting it down the stock. There 
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| is no danger of killing the scion by the ringing, as in one season the bark will 
| close over the ring, even should the graft fail to take. The operation is per- 
formed at the usual time of budding. 
I find it unnecessary to use grafting wax or clay, as is absolutely necessary | 
by the French mode. Such tying as is used for budding in the ordinary | 
|| method is sufficient. 
| After the first year’s growth, the stock and scion may be cut off at the || 
,| dotted lines } }, and the graft permitted to form a limb. 


[The above method of grafting is a novel and, we should think, a certain 

one. The process is similar to the one used on the grape by Mr. Corneilson 

| of Philadelphia, as he described it to us at the last meeting of the American 
|| Pomological Society. We are inclined to question its durability on the vine, | 
| however, but should like to know that it had been thoroughly tried. On the | 
pear and other fruit-trees we should think the union would be firm and per- | | 
manent. Mr. Adair’s experience would seem to be altogether in favor of it. || 
Experiments like these are always interesting, and sometimes very useful—Eb.] | 
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(See Frontispiece.) 
BY THE EDITOR. 


We have selected this fine new grape as a Frontispiece to our January | 
number; the plates, fortunately, were beyond the reach of the fire. It is the 
best executed lithograph of a grape that we have yet seen, and does our artist | | 
great credit. Its history, as far-as we can learn it, is as follows: Mr. Wemple, | | 
some ten years since, saw a seedling grape vine, a few inches high, coming up | | 
between the steps of a store in the town of Euclid, took it up, and carried it | | 
home. Afterward parting with his farm, he carried a layer of the grape to || 
his present residence in Collamer, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, whence its name. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





The Cuyahoga, we think, will prove a valuable addition to our list of hardy 
table grapes. The bunch figured in our frontispiece is of medium size, but the 
size of both the bunch and the berry will increase as the vines acquire age. 

|| The time of ripening we judge to be about ten days earlier than the Isabella; 
| it is said to be fully two weeks earlier. If this be so, its value will be greatly | 
enhanced. It is also said that it is free from rot, that it ripens its fruit uni- | 
formly, and that the berries hang well on the bunch. At present there is but 
one full-grown vine, and afriend who saw this when out West, assures us that 

|| it is productive. 

The following is our description: Bunch, medium to large, shouldered, | 

| compact, (will be larger than our specimen in matured vines.) Berries, 


| 
| 
| 





medium to large, round, covered with bloom. Pulp, melting, juicy, sweet, 
|| with a fine musky flavor. Color, pale yellowish green, tinged with amber 
| when fully ripe. Quality, best. 
| It has a trace of what is called the native aroma, but not offensively so even 
|| to the fastidious, but when fully matured, like the specimens last sent us, it is 
delicately spicy, and free from pungency and acidity. We have had a vine of | 
it for a year past, and found it a vigorous grower, with short-jointed wood 
and leaves of much substance, closely resembling the Isabella, of which we 
yy 
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think it isa scnilling, The color of the fruit dees: not militate against this 
|| view, since many undoubted seedlings from the Isabella produce green-colored 
fruit. We may as well state here, that it is our purpose to discard the use of 
the word white as applied to grapes that are green. There can be no good 


|| excuse for such a perversion of words; we can describe grapes that are not 
black without such an impropriety. 
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THE DELAWARE GRAPE—A REJOINDER TO MR. PRINCE. 
BY A. THOMSON, DELAWARE, OHIO. 


I REcIPROCATE the expressions of personal regard with which Mr. Prince 
|| prefaces his reply to my article in the November number of the Horricuttur- 
ist. My relations with him, since the date of our first acquaintance, have | 
been those of personal friendship. There is no necessity, in the discussion 
| of questions such as are at issue between us, for indulging in personal vituper- | 
| ation, and I have no disposition to do so. I impute to him no intentional | 
|| misrepresentations in reference to the Delaware grape, or my position in re- 
lation to the vine itself, and collateral questions growing out of the present 
discussion. I think, however, I can safely affirm that he is a gentleman of 
| pretty strong prejudices; positive in the assertion and maintenance of his 
| opinions ; exceedingly reluctant to give them up or acknowledge an error of 
| judgment or fact; and, withal, peculis uly liable to be mistaken, and to forget, 
|| in vindicating a present theory, what were those he formerly advocated. My 
| object, in this communication, is to point out some of his errors; show the 
| inconsistency of his present with his past professions ; and vindicate myself 
against reflections that can not but be regarded as personal and any thing but 
complimentary, though probably not intended to be offensive. 
Mr. P. does not regard me as “ sustaining the point he has assailed.” That 
| is, I suppose, he does not understand me as insisting that the Delaware is, 
beyond all doubt, an indigenous variety. My first impressions, founded on 
|| the hasty conclusions of those I supposed competent to judge, were that it 
was probably a foreign variety. Investigation soon satisfied me that it was 
|| not ¢he foreign variety it was claimed to be. All subsequent observation, and 
| the almost unanimous testimony of those acknowledged to be authority on 
| such points, together with the fact that, up to the present time, it has not | 
been identified with any known foreign variety, have forced me to the con- 
clusion that it must be a native ; and for the last seven years such has been 
| my opinion, though I have not sought to obtrude it upon the public. But this 
is not the important point in controversy. Whether it is or és not a native, 
is of no manner of consequence, if it meets all the requirements as to hardiness, 
|| &c., that could be expected of a native. This is the question in the decision | 
_ of which horticulturists and the public at large are interested. That it 
possesses these qualities Mr. P. denies. He assumes that it 7s a foreign variety: 
| all experience proves that in our climate such vines, without a single known 
|| exception, are not suited to out-door culture; and all the characteristics which | 
render them thus worthless he attributes to the Delaware in their broadest sense. 
This is the point Mr. P. makes. On this point I join issue with him, and at | 
the same time respectfully dissent from his assumption that I coincide with 
him on the other, or at least do not oppose it. 
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To argue at this day that the Delaware possesses all the characteristics of a 
native variety, as regards hardiness, suskustiretin, adaptation to exposed 
culture, &c., or that it is a first-class fruit, indeed the grape of the country, 
would almost be equivalent to casting an imputation upon the intelligence and | 
judgment of the American horticultural public. The testimony on these 
— is so overwhelmingly in the affirmative that no summing up is necessary. 

ake the number of the Horricutrurist in which the last communication 
from the pen of Mr. P. appears. Read the fair and candid article of the 
editor ; the report of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, signed by such men | 
as Robert Buchanan, Dr. Mosier, and J. E. Mottier; the reported proceed- | 
ings of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York, with the testimony | 
of P. Barry, H. E. Hooker, Mr. Ellwanger, and other competent and honest | 
fruit growers. How do these gentlemen testify? and how does their evidence | 
comport with the position of Mr. Prince? Or, if this will not suffice, go out- 
side the pages of the Horricunturist, and (to say nothing of the vast 
accumulations of testimony in its favor the last few years have adduced, em- | 
bracing the opinions of nearly every prominent horticulturist in the country) | 
note the recent corroborating evidence that every where abounds. See saga- | 
cious vintners planting it by the hundred, and preparing to do so by the 
thousand ; observe the awards at fruit committees, at horticultural and agri- | 
cultural exhibitions; hear the testimony borne by competent judges as to the | 
superior quality of the wine it produces; read the report of the Wine Grow- | 


| ers’ Association of Missouri, which on the 7th of September last unanimously 


resolved, “That it is our opinion, from what we have seen, that when the | 
Delaware has been sufficiently tried, it will be found to be the best table, mar- | 
ket, and wine grape in America ;” peruse the flattering encomiums of the horti- | 
cultural press of the country, and the conclusion must be irresistible that Mr. | 
P. has taken upon himself a herculean task when he essays an effort to write it 
down in public esteem. To assign it an inferior position among grapes, he | 
will find will require something more than the mere ipse dizit of even so dis- 
tinguished a horticulturist as he is acknowledged to be, and that, too, were 
he not, as happens to be the case, so strong a witness against himself. 
Mr. P. admits the force of the extract from his letter of November, 1855, 


|| but pleads it is not fair to quote it against him, as the opinion there so posi- 
|| tively expressed was the result of an error in confounding the Ramsdell (a New 
|| England Fox grape) with the Delaware, and his conclusions were arrived at 


from watching the developments of that variety under the supposition that it | 


| was the Delaware. This, certainly, is making a plausible showing; and, were 


he correct in his statement and recollection, the explanation should be received 
by all fair-minded persons as perfectly satisfactory, and release him from re- 
sponsibility for an opinion founded on erroneous premises. But, unfortunately | 
for our friend, he is entirely mistaken in regard to this matter, and his beautiful | 
structure falls to the ground because it has no foundation to sustain it. The | 
language quoted was not the result of an error in confounding the Ramsdell 
and the Delaware. The letter quoted from was written in the fall of 1855, 
and Mr. P. never received a single vine of or through me till the spring of | 
1856; and the only additional lot received of me (and those through which 
the alleged error arose) I purchased for and forwarded to him in the fall of 
1857; two years AFTER the letter from which I quoted was written. But I shall | 
not permit this point to be determined by a mere assertion, though the record | 
proves its correctness. Mr. P. complains that I have not quoted from some 
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of his letters. To maintain my position and refute bis, it is nof necessary to | | 
draw upon all his epistles; but to gratify him I will venture upon an addi- | 
tional quotation or two. In a letter dated June 10, 1859, he takes me to task 
for having, as ke alleged, sent him, in the fall of 1857, one dozen vines pur- | 
porting to be Delaware, which had proved spurious. How the error referred to 
occurred, is explained in his last article. In that letter, in endeavoring to 
rebut my positive denial that spurious vines had reached him through me, he 
says: “The specimen vine from you and the one I had layered all have entire 
leaves, and all from Dr. Grant and others have divided leaves,” and continues : 
“Let me know whether your vines have divided leaves. Both vines are TRUE 
NATIVES, in spite of what my friend Dr. J. B. Garber says to the contrary.’ Thus 
| it will be seen, that no longer ago than June, 1859, Mr. Prince was as well 
satisfied that the Delaware és a “ true native” as he was in November, 1855, | 
|| when he declared he did not “ think” it was, but “knew” it to be such. This 
| extract, I think it will be admitted, totally upsets his pretense that he was led 
'| to err in judgment and express an erroneous opinion in consequence of con- 
| founding the Delaware and the Ramsdell. His first positive assertion, that he 
| knew it to be a native, was not the result of the error referred to, because the 
error did not occur till two years after the assertion was made; and had it 
really been so, the more recent and equally positive declaration that both the 
| Delaware and the Ramsdell “are true natives” would dispose of the first and 
conclusively settle that point. Our friend is clearly at fault as regards this | 
| matter; the facts are against him, hence his position is utterly untenable; and | 
the best and only consistent course left for him to pursue is to gracefully back | 
| down, acknowledge his error, and, if he still deems it prudent or profitable to | | 
adhere to his present position of antagonism to the Delaware, find some other 
explanation than the one offered for the inconsistency of his conduct. 
Mr. P. is any thing but tolerant toward those who declare their belief that | 
| the Delaware is an indigenous vine. In a letter dated February 6, 1860, he 
| says: “If any man is to be found so bold as to take the simple primary po- | 
sition that the Delaware possesses the various characteristics of an indigenous | 
| grape, which I believe no one has yet fully dared to do—although it forms the 
|| actual starting point—he would by this one act prove himself to be utterly 
| ignorant and most remarkably stupid.” And again, in a letter dated Septem- 
| ber 18, 1860: “If I had a child that could not distinguish quickly its foreign | 
| origin, I would not bring him up.” I leave it for Mr. P. to reconcile these 
|| declarations with those quoted, and will simply remark, that had the same | 
| rule in bringing up children been applied to him that he proposes applying to | 
| his children, he (W. R. P.) would now, if engaged in demolishing the Dela- | 
ware, have to transmit his hostile missives from spirit-land rather than invite | 
| them on this mundane sphere. 
|| When Mr. P. was in Delaware, after returning from our visit to Mr. Camp- | 
| bell’s garden, I introduced him to Hon. C. Sweetser, in front of the hotel, 
| within half an hour of the departure of the train on which he left, and went | 
| to my office. I was not aware, till he so stated in his article, that he embraced | 
|| that brief interval to visit the garden of Mr. 8S. This garden is the most 
|| thoroughly protected of any in the place, there being high brick walls on the 
| west, north, and east sides. Mr. 8. had at the time but a single Delaware 
| vine on his premises, and that but a small one, hardly large enough to have 
|| fruit, and Mr. Prince saw no vine of any kind in that garden that was not protect- 
| ed by being trained against a south or east brick wall. His visit to this garden, 
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therefore, does not in the least aid him in making out his case, or conflict with 
or weaken any statement made in my first article. 

The point as to whether he saw one or three vines at Mr. Campbell’s, trained | 
against the south and north walls of his house, and which were in fruit at the | 
time, is of little importance. If it were of any consequence, a personal exami- 
nation, or the testimony of Mr. C., or of his lady, who in his absence picked 
the fruit for us, if called for, would show there are three vines—two on the 
| south side, one on the west. Such és the case now—such was the state of affairs 
then. 

The intimation by Mr. P., that I have named a “foreign vine” the “ Dela- 
| ware, in order to impress the public with the belief that it originated” here, is 
wholly gratuitous, and entirely uncalled for, and, I am constrained to add, un- 
worthy any gentleman as well informed on that point as he must be. It de- 
mands notice at my hands, and none the less so because of its being accompa- 
nied by a professed disclaimer of intended offense. In introducing the Dela- 
ware to notice before the Ohio Pomological Society, in the fall of 1851; in an 
article published in the Ohio Cultivator in 1852; in a communication in the 
Horticutturist for November, 1855; and in a letter to the editor of Hovey’s 
Magazine of Horticulture, and published in the number of that work for No- | 
vember, 1855; and, I believe, in all my subsequent communications, I stated 
clearly and explicitly WHERE the vine came from, and now it got here. I never 
wrote a line or uttered a sentence to mortal man that would warrant even an 
inference that I supposed it originated here. All this is pure and unadulterated | 
fiction, utterly void of foundation in fact. Neither did Zname it “Delaware,” | 
as intimated. It was brought to notice here, had no name, and all efforts to 
have its identity fixed having been unsuccessful, it acquired the appellation 
complained of by common consent and usage, in reference to the place from 
which it was disseminated, without any agency of mine, or that of any other | 
particular person, so far as my knowledge extends. 

It is not “notorious,” nor is it even true, that “ Joseph Heath, living just 
| out of town, brought the first vine there [here] from Bordentown.” It is, 
| however, true, that Ricuarp Warrorp, living some six miles from town, in | 

the year 1841, brought from Frenchtown, N. J., for his neighbor, Bensamin 
|| Hearn, the first two vines, one of which Mr. W. received for his trouble, ana | 
| the other was planted by Mr. Heath. Both are still flourishing, though grow- 
| ing in a thoroughly exposed situation ; and from these two vines originated | 
| all the genuine * Delawares” that have been disseminated from this locality. 
| These are notorious facts—matters of record, with which intelligent horticul- 
| turists are familiar, an I should not have again adverted to them but for the 
| ungenerous innuendoes indulged in by Mr. P. 

I have recently been informed that a distinguished Cincinnati horticulturist 














has had a number of Delaware seedlings fruit, and the result is such an unmis- 
takable tendency toward the Fox grape as to pretty clearly indicate a close 
relationship to that family. This would certainly indicate native origin; and 
facts that have come under my own observation are strongly corroborative. 
Two years since I purchased of Mr. Heath two seedling vines, which he 
assured me were beyond the possibility of mistake from the seed of the Dela- 
ware. It was in the fall after the foliage had fallen, and the wood had a very 
close resemblance to that of the Delaware. Neither has yet fruited, but 
though clearly distinct from each other, the leaves of each are decidedly foxy. 
If the Delaware is, as Mr. P. and those who agree with him contend, really an 
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| ex exotic variety, W bey i is it & they can not tell what foreign variety it is? It is a 
IF fruit that certainly would be deemed worthy of “a local habitation and a 
| name” in any country; and hence there should be no difficulty in fixing its | 
identity ; and to do so is clearly incumbent on these gentlemen. I believe I am | 
not mistaken in saying that Mr. P. now claims it is the Traminer. If so, it | | 
has certainly undergone a remarkable change since it left its native country, 
and it is strange and unaccountable that recent importations do not show any | 
aptitude for a similar metamorphosis, but persistently follow in the wake of ail | 
other foreign vines thus far tested. The position of Mr. P. is beset with numer- | 
ous and formidable difficulties, which must be overcome before he can hope | 
to make much headway in his present undertaking. Not one of those diffi- 
culties has he yet succeeded in disposing of; they all still stare him squarely in | 
the face, and most effectually block up his pathway. 


[Mr. Thomson has presented his points so clearly and comprehensively, that | 
| Mr. Prince will now have no difficulty in comprehending the precise issue be- | 
tween himself and Mr. T.. This will save a great deal of unnecessary circum- | 

| locution.—Ep.] 
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THE VERBENA. 
BY JAMES PENTLAND, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


ARE we oo a the Europeans for all of our best Verbenas? I | 
answer, emphatically, No. Notwithstanding, it is a notorious fact that nothing 


will command a good | price in our market, unless it has a “ European opinion” 
stamped upon it. Why is it so? Are we not capable of judging of the 
merits of a flower without having it sent to England, to be there judged, and 
have their stamp put upon it, before we can introduce it to the public as 


worthy of their notice? or are we such “humbugs” that the public are | 
afraid to trust us when we recommend a “ bantling” of our own to their 
favor? or is not John Bull aware that we are a gullible people, and that he 
can sell us any thing that has a good name attached to it, with a Lord this, 
or Duke that, or Lady somebody ? for they have plenty such names, and can 
beat all creation in high-sounding, aristocratic names for their seedling plants, 
which they are anxious to dispose of at good prices to Brother Jonathan, their 
neighbor across the “ big pond.” 

But I am wandering from the subject: the digression was caused by re- 
membering a remark made to me by an eminent florist in a sister city, in 
speaking of new plants. Said he, “There are really very few buyers till an 
article is indorsed by European opinion.” What a humiliating fact! Since 

| then I have fully proved the truth of his remark from my own observation | | 
But to return. Take up a catalogue of any of our growers of the Verbena, 
and run your eye over the list of names, (which is legion,) and you will be 
surprised at the comparatively few that ‘have an American sound; almost 
every thing has a foreign name, either French or English. Again, notice the | 
heading, “ All the latest novelties of England imported direct.” What are 
the “ novelties ?” The names of them, I am sorry to say, with the major | 
part, are the only merit they possess. I don’t mean to say that we have not 
some few that possess real merit, such, for instance, as Geant des Batailles | 
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' and General Simpson, (which 1 consider the criterion for a good Verbena ;) 
then there is Leviathan, Mrs. Woodruff, Mrs. Holford, Eleanoir, Celestial, and 
some few other old varieties that I could name, that are really distinct and 
good, and that withstand our variable climate and burning sun ; but is it not 
a notorious fact that more than two thirds of the imported Verbenas are not 
worth growing with us? True, there are many that in the spring, growing 

| in a pot, are really splendid ; but, sir, plant them in the border, and what are 
| they? really nothing. The first hot sun scorches the flowers, and they give 
| no satisfaction during the whole summer, but toward autumn, if perchance 
| they live, there may be a few good blooms; and before we get another look 
| at them the frost hus destroyed them. 

Now what is a Verbena for, but to ornament our borders and give us a suc- 
| cession of its beautiful flowers? and to be really good, it must be a good and 
| constant bloomer, a good grower, (and bear in mind there are many good 

growers and bad bloomers,) and one that will throw its blooms above the 
foliage of the plant, and that will not fade when the sun shines upon it for the 
| first time; and such, you know, is not the case with 90 per cent. of all the 
| great “ novelties” introduced every year from the Continent; in fact, I very 
|| much doubt if there has been any improvement made upon any of the conti- 
nental varieties since the time those first named were introduced, if we except 
those with prominent eyes, (of which Leviathan and Eleanoir are the best,) 
and very many of those when exposed to our sun lose that distinctive feature. 
What I contend for is this, that we must grow our own Verbenas, in order to 
have them sufficiently hardy to withstand our hot and dry climate; and this 
has in a great measure been attained by many of our most successful cultivators 
| of this beautiful plant. 

In looking over the report of the exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
| tural Society, in the Gardener's Monthly for October, on page 318 I find the 

following: ‘Mr. Dreer’s seedling Verbenas were decidedly good, though not 

| superior to other kinds.” Now I would like to know what “ other kinds” | 

| were alluded to; were they foreign kinds or American seedlings? I did not | 

| have the pleasure of seeing those on exhibition, but I did see a lot of seedling 

| Verbenas growing and blooming upon the grounds of Mr. Dreer, that struck 
me as “ decidedly good” and superior to most of the foreign varieties with 

| which I am acquainted. They were one mass of bloom at the time I saw | 
them, (Sept. 15th or 16th,) and his foreman informed me that they had so“been 
during the whole summer. There were some eighteen or twenty of them, 

| and I think I counted a dozen or more “ decidedly distinct and superior ;” they | 

nearly all had very prominent eyes, and seemed to stand the sun well; and I | 
have no doubt, if he sends them out named, that they will become great and | 

| deserved favorites; for you know that a Verbena does not always show its 

| best qualities the first year. 

What a justly favorite and popular plant the Verbena is, and yet how few | | 
| grow them properly in order to bring out their good qualities. To grow them | 
| in perfection requires a very deep and rich soil, and one that will retain | 

moisture ; it is also a plant that does not succeed well grown two seasons in |, 
|| the same soil; and planted a third year in the same soil they will scarcely | | 
| grow at all, but you will constantly see them dying ont. Very many wonder | | 
| at the cause; for when they pull the plant up, they find the roots all eaten || 
| away. The mischief is done by a small, dark-colored aphis, with which every | | 
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Verbens bed i is more or lene affected the second year. This i is the experience 
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| them in the Horticutrurist. Some contend that the New York Pippin and | 
the Carolina are the same, while others claim them to be distinct, as the | 
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of all in this section of country. 

I once recommended a lady, who grows Verbenas upon a large scale for the 
purpose of ornamenting her grounds, (and who had almost despaired of ever 
having them.in perfection again,) who complained about her Verbenas dying | 
out so much every year, to apply a heavy coat of tobacco stems, as an experl- 
ment. She did so, without any apparent effect. The only sure remedy is, to 
dig out the old soil and replace it with new, prepared for the purpose by 
mixing one third well rotted manure with turf laid up during the winter; and 
my word for it, you will have good blooms the whole summer. 

‘But I fear I have trespassed upon your valuable space by the great length 
of this rambling article, but I must say that if our Verbena list was reduced to 
about one third the number now named, we would still have many duplicates | 
left; but let us select those that are known to be good, without regard to 


their being old varieties, for, after all, many of them are the best for all the | 


purposes for which Verbenas have become so essential. 





i 


[There is a good deal of truth in what is said above in regard to “foreign | | 
names: we are not yet sufficiently Americanized, horticulturally, to appreciate |- 
fully the merits of our own productions. A few years since, an American | 


seedling dahlia was offered for sale at 50 cents a plant, but it did not take. A | 
high-sounding foreign name was afterward given to it, and the price raised ; 


and hundreds who saw no beauty in it at 50 cents, esteemed it a splendid. | 
flower at three dollars! The best Verbena that we saw during the past || 


season was Mrs. Cyrus W. Field, an American seedling; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that the best Verbenas and Petunias now grown are American 
seedlings. So much for a name.—Ep.] 
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NEW YORK PIPPIN AND OTHER APPLES. 
BY CHARLES DOWNING, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Mr. Epiror:—Having heard much, during the past year or two, from 


various persons at the West and Southwest, of the New York Pippin, and 


wishing to learn something of its qualities, &c., I wrote to Thos. S. Kennedy, 


Esq., of Louisville, for specimens, which he kindly sent me, as also Carolina | 


and several other varieties, with a request that I would give a description of 


specimens sent me show. The New York Pippin I do not recognize. Its 
origin is unknown, as far as I can learn; it is thought by some western 


|, pomologists to have been introduced there from New York State, and I think 


some one at the American Pomological meeting in Philadelphia (September, 


1860,) said it was brought to Louisville from Philadelphia many years since. | 


All agree in its being a hardy, vigorous, very productive, and very salable and 


| profitable market variety, and also valuable for all culinary purposes ; but no 


| 
| 





one seems to speak highly of it as a first quality dessert fruit. Mr. Kennedy 
says it matures at Louisville in December and J anuary ; but in central Illinois, 
Mr. Pheenix informs me, it keeps till April and May. Can any one tell us the 
| origin and history of this apple ? 
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NEW YORK PIPPIN. 


New York Pierrxn.—Baltimore Red, of southern Illinois. 
|| Baltimore Red Streak, of southern Illinois. | 
Victoria Red, of some parts of Missouri. || 
| Kentucky Pippin, of southwestern Kentucky. 
|| Red Pippin, in some sections of Illinois. 
Fruit large, variable in form, (judging from the dozen specimens sent,) | 
|| truncate conic, a little oblique, sometimes cylindric, scarcely angular, some- 
|| times sides unequal, light in weight. Skin somewhat waxen, w hitish yellow, || 
|| much shaded with crimson, and “considerably splashed and striped with car- 
|| mine, and moderately sprinkled with gray dots. Stalk short and small, in a 
|| rather large, deep cavity, often with light russet, which sometimes extends in 
|| rays on the base. Calyxclosed, segments short, in a large, rather deep, slightly 
|| corrugated basin. Flesh white, a little coarse, rather tender, moderately 
|| juicy, with a pleasant subacid flavor. Quality “ good.” 
| Carotina.—This is no doubt Nickajack, which is an old apple, and has 
many synonyms, which are given below. Mr. Kennedy says: “The Carolina 
matures for use in March, April, and May, according to season, and is of a 
hard, firm flesh, spicy flavor ; skin thick, rather sweet, and is only prized for its | 
long keeping qualities, showy appearance, and market value. It is a tree of 
most magnificent proportions, of an upright spreading growth, and very 
vigorous. It towers many feet above the Fall Pippin, while the branches 
spread out in a larger circumference.” The young wood of Carolina is red- | 
dish white; the New York Pippin is very dark, and a strong, upright grower. ] 
Fruit large, oblate conic, considerably depressed, slightly ‘angular, oblique, 
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CAROLINA. 


| often irregular. Skin yellow, shaded, striped, and splashed with crimsorf and | 

|; carmine over the whole surface, sometimes having a grayish appearance, as if | 

covered with a thin bloom, and thickly covered with conspicuous large light | | 

|| dots, having a dark center. Stalk short, in a rather large but not very deep | | 
| cavity. Calyx closed, or partially open, in a medium, slightly corrugated || 
basin, sometimes smooth. Flesh yellowish, compact, (a heavy fruit,) not very | 

| tender, moderately juicy, with an undecided subacid flavor. Core small and 

|| compact. Quality “ good,” may be “very good,” (the fruit not being suffi- 
ciently ripe to decide correctly.) 

| Synonyms of Nickajack, as given me from various persons in Georgia, North | 
Carolina, Alxbama, ete. : 


Nickajack,  — Howard. 
Summerour, the original name. Dahlonega. 
Berry. Big Hill. 
| Red Warrior, (erroneously. ) Allegany. 
| Wall. do. Ruckman, or Winter Rose, of N. C. 
| Wonder. do. Carolina Spice. 
| Pound. Chaltram Pippin, of North Carolina. 
| Accidental, of Alabama. Cheatan Pippin, of Alabama. 
| Aberdeen, of Miss. Hubbard. 
Red Pippin, or Jackson Red, of Ala. Gowdie. 
| Teanham. Mobbs. 
Rickman’s Red. . 
Rep Wrxter Sweet.—Unknown to me. Medium size, varying in form, 
| generally conic. Skin almost entirely covered with deep crimson on a yellow | 
| ground, sometimes indistinct splashes and stripes, and moderately sprinkled | | 
with large light dots around the base, and more numerous and small light dots | | 
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RESTORATION OF OLD VINES IN THE GRAPERY. 


around calyx. Stalk very short, cavity small, calyx small and closed, in a very 
shallow basin. Flesh yellow, a little coarse, not very tender or juicy, but with a 
rich, honeyed, sweet flavor, slightly aromatic. Probably an excellent sort for 
culinary purposes. Mr. Kennedy says: “A good and prolific bearer, a deli- 
cious, rich, high-flavored, sweet apple. We have never seen it out of this 
locality, yet it came from Virginia or Maryland some forty years since.” €an 
any one from those states give the origin and history of this apple ? 

Winter QueEn.—This is also said to have numerous synonyms; an old, 
well-known fruit at the South. Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, very juicy, with 
a er subacid flavor. “Very good,” at least. 

ARGE Srripep Winter Prarmarn.—Originated in Kentucky. A large, 
handsome fruit tree, a vigorous grower, very productive; keeps well, and is 
highly prized at the South and West generally. 

Pryor’s Rep.—Fine specimens, and an excellent fruit for most localities in 
the South and West, but has not, thus far, succeeded well at the North. 


[Came in just at the right moment to help us out of the fire, for which 
please accept our thanks. Is it not preposterous that the Nickajack (or any 
other apple) should have such a “string” of synonyms? We hope somebody 
will respond to Mr. Downing’s queries.—Ep. ] 
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RESTORATION OF OLD VINES IN THE GRAPERY. 
BY WILLIAM BRIGHT, PHILADELPHIA. 


I Bee leave to call the attention of the horticultural community to a very 
important article published in the Gardener's Uhronicle, England, Nov. 24th, 
on the best means of restoring the vigor of old canes in the vinery, which, 
after having been for five or six years strong and prolific, have gradually lost 
their fruiting capacity, and become weak and worthless. The article referred 
to is published under the horticultural head, and is probably from the pen of | 
Dr. Lindley, as it is published as editorial with his sanction. That many old 
| canes of fine size and appearance, when worked on the spur system, do 
become weak and worthless in a few years, and cease to increase in size, is 
well known. What is the cause ? 

Dr. Lindley says the cause of the decline of these old canes is to be found | 
in the fact, that having reached the top of the house, and being consequently 
checked in their growth for several years, they have no longer sufficient 
foliage to elaborate the sap necessary to cover the immense old rod and roots 
with a layer of new wood annually, as they should do, and at the same time 
to carry off a crop of grapes. Hence weak shoots on the spurs, and small 
bunches of badly ripened fruit, are the inevitable results. 

What is the remedy? Dr. Lindley says, simply cut down the old vines as 
close to the border as it can properly be done, and grow up a new cane. 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to stick a pin there, and ask particular attention to 
this new and remarkable step in grape culture, and to the sound vegetable 
physiology upon which it is based. I have not the article at hand, and will 
not attempt to state the reasoning of Dr. Lindley. I think the whole article 
should be published in the Horrticutrurist. I only wish now to say that 























RESTORATION OF OLD VINES IN THE GRAPERY. 


| the new practice advocated by Dr. Lindley brings the whole management 
of grape vines right down to my Renewal System, and shows conclusively 
that my system is one which is sustained by the highest scientific opinion in 
the world. 

Dr. Lindley says, cut down your old vines as soon as they decline in vigor 
and fruiting capacity, and grow a new cane from the base of the old stem. My 
system proposes to cut the vines down after every fruiting season, before they 
| are exhausted, and grow a new rod for the next season. I do not doubt that 
you may work the vines on the spur system for two or three years, gradually | 
| increasing the length of the cane each year, till you reach to the top of the | | 

rafter, without serious injury to them; but I think it will be found better 
| practice to grow wood one year and fruit the next, and to cut the vines down 
|| every other year, rather than to cripple them by the usual method of manage- 

ment. 

Now let me ask, if you may cut down vines, six to ten years old, not only 
without danger, but with positive benefit, why may we not cut down vines 
every other year, as I have proposed, with equal safety ? 

I feel quite sure that I am right in my renewal system, and I shall stick to 
it, with a perseverance as constant and resistless as “the tug of gravitation,” 
till somebody can prove by facts and good scientific argument that I am 
wrong. 


[We had noticed the article referred to, and will hereafter give its main 
| points, with remarks of our own. We are too much in‘a “heap” from our 
| late burning to do so now.—Eb.] 
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Co Contributors and others. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, &c., intended for the 
perusal of the Editor, and packages by Express, should be directed to the 


rare of C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, New York. Exchanges should be ad- 
|| dressed to “Tue Horticutturist.” 


te 


“GOING THROUGH THE FirE.”—We now have a lively sense of the meaning of this expression. 
On the 19th of December, the HorticuLrurist was consumed at the large fire in Frankfort 
| Street. When we say that nothing was left but the editor and the publisher, we state pretty | 
nearly the exact truth. Our printed sheets, engravings, copy, rules, every thing, in short, except | 
proofs of two or three articles for the January number, were utterly consumed. This is our | 
apology for the late appearance of the present number. We must ask the indulgence of our 
readers and correspondents; their sympathy we feel sure of. We set to work again the next | 
morning in good earnest, on nothing, and have worked hard ever since, and trust that we shall | 
not be much behind. To our friends and correspondents, who replied promptly to our appeal, we 
| return our hearty thanks. The responses of all did not come in time to-be available for the 
present number, as it was indispensable to push it through without delay. We have done the | 
best we could under the circumstances, and trust the present issue will not be found devoid of 
interest. 
This calamity has made our year to consist of thirteen months instead of twelve; it has also 
given us an opportunity of testing the sincerity of our friends. They have borne the test hand- 
somely, and we are content. Much miscellaneous matter, notices of Horticultural Societies, and | 
| some very interesting correspondence—some of which had lain over a month for want of room— 
|| have been consumed. Will such of our correspondents as have not heard from us, and whose 
|| letters, etc., do not appear in the present number, do us the kindness to write again? We have 
| written to all that we could remember; but, in the confusion, not a few may have been forgotten. 
|| The loss of our publishers is not exactly known yet. The loss of Mr. Jenkins, our printer, will 
reach fully $50,000. We extend to him our warmest sympathy, with the earnest wish that he | 


|| may soon find himself in a position to resume business. To our readers, we extend the compli- | 
ments of the season, with a thrice happy New Year. 





“A Frienp IN NEED.”—Such has been, emphatically, Mr. Alvord, who is now printing our | 
| magazine. He came forward in the handsomest manner, and placed at our disposal his type | 
and presses, and all the facilities of his office. In accepting them, as we did, we felt that | 
he had placed us under obligations which we could never forget. May he prosper in all the great 
| duties of life, and never feel the need of a friend. He occupies a “big” place in our affections; | 
| (he weighs about 240.) 


Ya.e CoLiteGe Lectures.—As announced in our last, this course will open on February 5th, 
and we again bespeak for it the attention of our readers. It is an experiment which, if successful, 
will be instrumental in diffusing a large amount of useful knowledge. The programme, so far 
as we have learned, w vill be somewhat as follows: The Jirst week will be devoted to Horticulture, 


and the following are the lecturers thus far engaged: M. P. Wilder, on American Pomology; P. 
si 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Barry, on Transplanting, Pruning, Packing, and Preserving Fruit; C. W. Grant, on the Grape; 
8. B. Parsons, on Ornamental and Exotic Gardening; “Thomas Hogg, on Propagation; R. G. 
Pardee, either on City Gardening or Small Fruits; P. B. Mead, on the Pear; G. R. Emerson, on 
Forest Trees; and others whose names we have not learned. 
ticulturists will be present, and take part in the discussions. 
to the Relations of Science to Agriculture and Horticulture. 
Agriculture proper. The fourth week will be devoted to Domestic Animals, during which a | 


course of four lectures will be given on the Subjugation and Education of the Horse, accompanied 
by demonstrations upon the living animal. 


Besides these, other eminent Hor- 
The second week will be devoted 


The names of the gentlemen who will take part in 
these last lectures have not been furnished us; but these and other particulars may be learned 
by addressing Prof. John A. Porter, New Haven. 


Patent Orrice Report.—We are indebted to Hon. J. Humphrey for the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents for 1859, (Agriculture,) which we shall examine shortly. 


PROGRESSIVE GARDENERS’ SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA.—We are indebted to Secretary Scott for | 
advanced sheets of the printed proceedings of this Society. We are glad to learn that they are 
to be put in a permanent form. They will make an octavo pamphlet of about 116 pages, em- 
bracing Essays, Discussions, and other valuable horticultural information. It will be sold to non- 
members for 25 cents per copy, for the benefit of the Society’s library and reading-room, and we 
hope will have a good sale. It will be ready about January Ist. 


CrincinnaTil GRAPE ReEPorT.—In the body of this report, as received by us last month, it was 
stated that the Committee had eight reasons for preferring the Delaware, but only seven were 
enumerated, and we altered the word eight accordingly. We find, however, in the report printed 
in the Cincinnatus, that eight reasons are enumerated, the missing one being the fifth, which 
reads: “It is not damaged by mildew.” 


THe Fire at Fiusuinc.—We burned the Messrs. Parsons last month pretty badly, but on 
what we thought reliable authority. We know how it feels now, and very cheerfully take off a 


cipher from our sum of last month; $500 we conceive to be quite enough for them to bear in 
I : 
these hard times. 


They lost some of their new plants, but the damage was not so great as we 
had been told. 


Mvuttum 1x Parvo.—One of our subscribers, Mr. George Hayward, of Brooklyn, has been 
reading and doing to some purpose. He writes us as follows: “I have raised this year, upon 
nine feet square, in my lot at the back of the house, as follows: three and a quarter pecks of 
onions gathered for winter, besides using a good many green with lettuce; one hundred and fifty - 
heads of good cabbage lettuce; twelve heads of cabbage, and a second crop of greens from the 
same; eighteen good-sized cucumbers; a good supply of turnip radishes, both spring and fall; 
half a bushel of strap-leaved turnips.” That shows what can be done. 


Our Artists.—This being the season of compliments, we embrace the occasion to pay a well- 
merited one to our artists. We think we are warranted in saying, that our engravings for the 
past year will compare favorably, in point of artistic execution, with those of any magazine in the 
country, not even excepting Harpers’ Monthly. They have been executed by young ladies of 
decided taste and talent, who will yet make themselves a name in their profession. Miss Whiston 
has done the transferring, and Miss Fullertheengraving. They are both graduates of the Ladies’ 
School of Design connected with the Cooper Institute. We are fully satisfied with what they | 
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have done for us; ont this sduwttaliinns is aly a simple act of justice. We aes it may 
also be an encouragement to them to excel still further in their profession. Our fruit and flower 
pieces have been painted by Mr. Hochstein, and we consider him, in his particular line, one of the 
best artists in the country. His pieces are often marred in being colored on the lithograph, 
but the originals are finely done. The Cuyahoga grape, for instance, which Mr. Hochstein drew 
on the stone, is one of the best grape pieces that we have yet seen; but our colorist has injured 
a number of copies by adding a tinge of blue which is not in the original. With two thousand | 
more subscribers to the colored edition, it would be an object to color every plate by hand. We 
hope to do so yet, and bid defiance to criticism. Mr. Haasis, our colorist, has a difficult task to | 
perform, but he is painstaking and clever, and seldom gives cause for complaint; he can not, like | 
the others, touch his work over again when once done. Mr Hayward, our lithographist, is equal 
to any demand we can make upon him, and tries to get every thing just right. On the whole, 
we are much pleased with our artists, and wish them well. 


Our ExcHANGES.—We had taken occasion of the new year to say a friendly word of our “ex- | 
changes;” but what we intended as a “free-will offering” has been turned into an “ offering of | 
fire.” We shall endeavor to find time to do it over again next month. 


Tue Rural New-YorKER.—Brother Moore is a decided wag; he sometimes does a good | | 
thing. His last consists in trying to make the people believe that ‘they don't know that he pub- | | 
lishes one of the best weeklies in the world. The fact is, they know that better than he does 
himself; if they don’t, they are living in greater ignorance than we supposed; and the best thing 
they can do is to send on $2 at once, and get the Rural, They will never regret it. 


PrizE ReportinG.—At the last Fair of the American Institute, Henry 8. Olcott, Esq., of New 
York, was presented with a handsome silver cup for the best public report of the Fair. A 


similar prize was offered lately by the United States Agricultural Society, and was awarded to | | 
Mr. Olcott. Having read his reports, we venture to say that both cups were well deserved. 


A BroTHEeRLy Act.—As soon as the editor and publisher of the Gardener’s Monthly heard of 
our misfortune, they made a prompt tender of their personal services, and all the facilities of their | 
office, for which we tried to thank them in suitable terms. We can only now make a brief 
record of the act, and place it away in our heart. 


Dovusie Zixw1as.—The French have at last succeeded in producing double flowers of the Zinnia, | 
of various colors, which are pronounced by Dr. Lindley to be large, and very double and beau- 
tiful. Some of our enterprising seedsmen will no doubt soon have the seed for sale. 


BoraNIcaL Society OF CaNADA.—At a meeting held in the Chemistry class-room of Queen’s 
College, Kingston, the BoranicaL SocieTy oF CANADA was duly inaugurated. Among those 
who took a leading part in the exercises were the Rev. Principal Leitch, D.D., of Queen’s College ; 
Mr. Drummond, of the Montreal Bank; Professors Williamson, Wier, Mowat, Stewart, Yates, and 
Lawson; Mr. May, B.A., Queen’s College School; Dr. Yates, Dr. Dupuis, Odessa, C. W.; Mr. | 
Thibodo, Mr. Skinner, Mr. Ferguson, and many other distinguished citizens. 

The Rev. Dr. Leitch was called to the chair, and announced the object of the meeting in a very 
interesting address. He was followed by Professor Lawson, who, in an able and clear manner, | 
pointed out the great and interesting objects which might be accomplished by the Society, taking 
occasion, during his remarks, to pay a well-deserved compliment to our own countrymen, Profes- | 
sors Gray and Torrey. Professor Litchfield followed, with some practical suggestions in regard 
to the formation of a Botanical Garden, ete. Professor Mowat reported a draft of laws for the 
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government of the Society, which was adopted. The first relates to the object of the Society, 
| which is the advancement of botanical science in all its departments, structural, physiological, 
| systematic, and geographical, and the application of botany to the useful and ornamental arts, | 
| ete. The second relates to members, of which there are four classes: honorary members, | 
fellows, annual subscribers, and corresponding members. The third relates to the election of 
| honorary members, the number of which is limited to twenty-four: six in Britain; four in 
|| Canada; four in other colonial possessions; four in the United States; and six in other foreign 
| countries. The fourth relates to the election of fellows. The fifth relates to annual subscribers. 
any person may become an annual subscriber on the payment of two dollars. Lady subscribers 
| are also provided for. The sixth relates to corresponding members, from whom no payment is re- | 
quired. The seventh relates to fines and penalties. The eighth relates to the Council, which 
consists of a president, two vice-presidents, twelve councillors, a secretary, a treasurer, four cura- 
tors, and a librarian. The ninth and last relates to local secretaries. 
A committee was appointed to nominate officers for election at the next meeting. A committee | 
| was also appointed to prepare rules for regulating the exchange of specimens among members, the | 
distribution of seeds, etc. Another committee was appointed to consider the propriety of printing 
a catalogue of Canadian plants, etc. Still another committee was appointed to nominate foreign 
botanists, and others, suitable for election as honorary and corresponding members. These com- | 
mittees having been appointed, about one hundred gentlemen came forward and gave in their names 
as members. A vote of thanks was then passed to the chairman, Rev. Dr. Leitch; after which the 
|| members retired to the laboratory, where tea was served, and some time passed in examining books 
| of plates, microscopical preparations, etc., etc. The next meeting will be held on the 11th of Janu- 
ary for the election of officers, etc.; on which occasion scientific papers will be read by Professors 
| Blackie and Lawson, Dr. Dupuis, Dr. Lindsay, and others. 
We trust the Society thus founded will grow into fair proportions, and be the means of diffusing 
| stores of useful knowledge in the peculiar sphere of its operations. 


Fruit Growers’ Soclery OF WESTERN NEw York.—The annual meeting of this Society will 
|| be held in the Court House, Rochester, on Wednesday, January 9th, at 11 o’clock A.M. The 
|| proceedings are usually very interesting, and we shall be enabled to lay them before our readers. | 


Fruit Growers’ Society OF EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—The next meeting of this Society will | | 


be held, if we remember rightly, at Reading, Pa., on the first Wednesday in February, 1861. 
| Will some friend there send us an account of the proceedings? 


Oxn10 PomoLoaicaL Socrery.—The next meeting of this Society will be held at Cincinnati on 
| the 16th and 17th of January, in the room of the Horticultural Society, corner of Sixth and 
Walnut Streets. Packages of fruit may be sent to 8S. W. Hazeltine and Co., Walnut Street, Cin- 


cinnati. They have the men and the material, and ought to say and do something worthy of 
record. 


THe EDGECOMBE FARM JOURNAL.—This is a new monthly folio of eight pages, published at 
Tarboro’, N. C., at fifty cents a year. William B. Smith & Co., Editors. It is well made up, and 
gives promise of being a useful journal. The price, however, is too small. 


HortTicuLTURAL Societies.—Our matter relating to these Societies, some of which had been 
laid over for a month, has gone with every thing else. We remember having notices of the 
American Institute, Progressive Gardeners’ Society, Yonkers Horticultural Society, Hartford Hor- 
ticultural Society, Genesee Valley Society, and several others. We should be glad to replace 
them if we could. . 
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DEATH OF SAMUEL WALKER.—We have been pained to learn the death of this eminent pomolo- 
gist, whom we have known intimately for many years. The following address, before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, will make the reader 
familiar with some of the leading incidents of Mr. Walker’s life: 

“Mr. President,—But a few months since I stood before you to announce the death of one of 
our oldest and most respectable members. And now an inscrutable and all-wise Providence calls | | 
me to make known to this Society the afflictive dispensation which has removed from us another 
of our shining lights, and again thrown the mantle of sorrow around us. 

“T allude, sir, to the demise of the Hon. Samuel Walker, who died at his residence in Roxbury 
on the evening of Tuesday last, and whose precious remains were borne by us, yesterday, to his 
favorite Auburn, and there committed to the bosom of his mother earth—‘earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust’—a spot which was ever dear to him, and which will forever be hallowed | | 
in our affections. 

“Mr. Walker was one of the earliest and most influential members of this Society. For nearly 
thirty years he has been deeply interested in its objects, and ardently devoted to its welfare. | | 
Among ithe offices which he held were those of treasurer, vice-president, and president; and 
during this long period his name has annually been associated with us in some official capacity. 

“He was of foreign birth, but was truly American and national in his feelings. He was one of | | 
the founders of the National Pomological Society, for many years a vice-president, and at the time | 
of his death the chairman of the General Fruit Committee of that association. He also held offices | 
of honor and trust in his own city and county, and in the commonwealth. 

“Mr. Walker was in most respects a model man. In perception, quick and accurate; in taste 
intuitive and refined; in manners, unassuming, courteous, and polite; in duty, conscientious, 
faithful, judicious; in life, earnest, exemplary, and practical. As a friend and companion, he was | 
genial, sympathetic, and confiding. His heart was full of love to others, and often have I heard 
him remark, ‘he that would have friends must prove himself friendly.’ 

“Few men have taken so lively an interest in the prosperity of our institutions, and few have | 
been more constant at our business meetings. Who does not remember his cordial greeting, his 
suavity of address, and his cheerful smile? Methinks I see his very form as he was wont to 
stand at this table; I hear his gentle and persuasive voice encouraging us to rise higher and | 
higher in the scale of human excellence, and to make stronger and stronger the bonds of friend- | 
ship and peace which unite us together. But no, Mr. President: he is dead! he is gone! We 
shall no more feel the warm grasp of his friendly hand! He will no more greet us with cordial 
salutation! We shall no more listen to his wise counsels and friendly teachings! His mortal 
has put on immortality! His pure spirit has ascended to those celestial fields, where ‘he shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season: his leaf 
also shall not wither.’ 

“Time will not permit me to enumerate the many virtues of our deceased friend, or to speak of 
his public services in other departments of life. In a word, he was universally esteemed and 
respected. None knew him but to love him, and those who’knew him best, loved him the most. 
With these desultory thoughts, the impulse of the moment, permit me to offer the resolutions 
which have been prepared for the occasion: 

“ Resolved, That the Massachusetts Horticultural Society have learned with profound sorrow | 
and regret of the decease of the Hon. Samuel Walker, one of its earliest, most active, and influ- 
ential members, who for more than thirty years has labored with zeal, energy, and well-timed 
exertions to promote its welfare. 

“ Resolved, That in his death this Society and the country have lost one of the standard-bearers 
of American horticulture, and that we will ever hold: in grateful remembrance his valuable | 
services and his private worth, and will cherish his memory as a public benefactor. 

“ Resolved, That while this bereavement will be long and deeply deplored far beyond the circle | 
of his family, we tender to them our sympathy and affection in this hour of their deep affliction. 








—. 
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“ Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to transmit to the family of the deceased a copy of 
the above resolutions, and that they be copied in the papers of the day.” 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the Society immediately adjourned. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Southern and Acclimated Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Roses, Grape | 
Vines, Rare Trees, Shrubs, ete., cultivated and for sale at the Pomaria Nurseries. Address Wm. | 
Summer, Pomaria, 8. C. Columbia Agents: Dr. C. H. Miot and Robert M. Stokes. Charleston | 
Agents: Messrs. Ingraham and Webb. Fernandina (Flo.) Agents: Messrs. Roux & Co. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Green-house Plants, 
Perennials, Bulbous Roots, etc., cultivated and for sale by James Mattison, at the Jacksonville 
Nurseries, Jacksonville, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 1860-1. 


| 
| 


Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of hardy Native Grape Vines, Shrubs, Roses, and Her- | | 
baceous Plants, Raspberries, Blackberries, Strawberries, Currants, etc., cultivated and for sale at | | 


the New England Nursery, Bridgeport, Conn. William Perry & Son, Proprietors. 1860 and 1861. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc., cultivated aad for | 


sale at the Covedale Nurseries, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Edward Taylor, Proprietor. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, etc., cultivated and for sale at the 
Southern Michigan Nurseries, on Chicago Street, Coldwater, Michigan. G. H. White & Co., 
Proprietors. 


Bridgeman’s Descriptive Catalogues, Nos. 1 and 2, combined. No. 1, Flower Seeds. No. 2, 


Vegetable Seeds, etc. With Practical Directions for their Culture and Treatment. For sale at | | 
Bridgeman’s Horticultural Establishment, 876 and 878 Broadway, New York. Nursery and | | 


Green-houses, Astoria, L. I.—A truly handsome and valuable catalogue. 

The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1861. Rochester: Joseph Harris, Office of | 
the Genesee Furmer.—A very useful little hand-book. 

Proceedings of the Southern Vine Growers’ Convention, held at Aiken, S. C., on the 21st and 
22d of August, 1860.—We have marked some interesting passages for publication. 

Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, delivered at the Smithsonian Institute, December, 1859, | 
by Professor Samuel H. Johnson, of Yale College, Conn.—Just what we should have expected 
from the Professor: sound, comprehensive, and practical. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Cobourg Horticultural Society. —Also embraces a report of the | 
Society’s operations for the first year, leaving a balance on the right side. We wish them 
abundant success. 


An Address delivered before the Queen’s County Agricultural Society, at their Nineteenth | 


Annual Exhibition, at Jamaica, Long Island, September 19, 1860, by Major M. R. Patrick, | 


President of the New York State Agricultural College, Owid, Seneca Co., N. Y.—An able and 
interesting address, to which we shall recur again. 

Plantation and Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, Inventory, and Account Book, for the 
Use of Managers of Estates, and for the better Ordering and Management of Plantation and Farm | 
Business in every particular. By a Southern Planter. Second edition. Published by J. W. 
Randolph, 121 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 1861.—Well arranged and much needed. 

The Farmers’ Journal and Transactions of the Board of Agriculture of Lower Canada. No- 
vember and December, 1860.—Contains much useful and valuable matter, worthy of better paper 
and ink. 

Proceedings of the Missouri Fruit Growers’ Association for 1859, and the Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting for 1860; to which is appended, An Essay on Grape Culture, by George 
Husmann, of Hermann, Mo.—Contains much important information, especially for our western 
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The Illinois Teacher: devoted to Education, Science, and Free Schools. Published monthly by 

N. C. Nason, Peoria, Mlinois. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, and Plants, cultivated and 
for sale at the Hermann Nursery, Hermann, Mo. Hermann & Manwaring, Proprietors. 

An Address, delivered November 10, 1860, by Madison S. Frierson, Esq, to the Maury County 
Horticultural Society, at Hamner’s Hall, Columbia, Tenn. Published by request of the Society.— 
A manly, and, in many respects, model address, which the members should have printed on 
better paper. We learn from the address, that the Society, though only a year old, has already 
a good library, one of the best features of any Society. The least the members can do is to co- 
operate heartily with such a president. 

Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines, etc., for sale by Dr. Holmes, Nursery- 
| man, Youngstown, N. Y. + 


Gorrespondence. 


HARMONIZING INFLUENCE OF HorTICULTURE.—WMr. Editor,—In these times of partisan strife 
and disorder it is pleasant to call to mind the peaceful and harmonizing influence of horticultural 
pursuits. The recent national convention of pomologists in Philadelphia was a most delightful 
reunion of kindred spirits. The bond of friendship between pomologists is peculiarly deep and 
genial. In no other art or profession is there a more generous feeling of rivalry and cordial 
personal regard among the members, than in this. From the bland, good-hearted, patriarchal 
president, down to the obscurest amateur, whose name has just been added to the list of 
pomologists, there are few, we think, but those who, “in the love of Nature,” seek their own 
interest and the public good in the production of “the kindly fruits of the earth.” In pomological 
circles, all distinctions of sect and party are always forgotten. A man of talent, experience, and 
practical skill, is regarded for his personal worth in these respects alone. Even Bullion, if he be 
a bad pomologist, must for a time stand back as unworthy of attention; while he to whom Nature 
has imparted the gift of judging her inner life by her outward forms and works, though his garb 
be coarse, and his palms bear the marks of toil, stands forth a man, with all the “guinea’s stamp,” 
on equal terms with the favorites of fortune or social distinction. In most other professions there 
is still an aristocracy. Here, talent and success level all distinctions to a remarkable degree. 
Pomologists, working a common soil, no doubt come sooner than other men to feel their littleness 
in the presence of the Great Parent; and hence the charming feeling of generous brotherhood 
which springs up in all hearts, when earnestly devoted to horticultural pursuits. The attendance 
at the late pomological convention was truly national. All parts of the great republic were 
represented. In horticulture, at least, we are still wnsectional. South Carolina, Georgia, and 
| Massachusetts, assemble together in our conventions, in pleasing harmony, and in noble rivalry. | | 
If our form of government did more to foster agriculture, horticulture, and fruit-growing, and less | | 
to excite angry political feuds, it would be far better for her increasing millions, to whom the 
fruits of political strife are but as the “apples of Sodom,” as compared with the luscious products 
of horticultural skill. 

KEYSTONE, Philadelphia. 

[That’s so; and it is some consolation to know that there is a common ground on which | | 
we can all stand, whatever betide. Whatever the politicians do, let us horticulturists, in all | | 
sections and climes, stand together like brothers, cultivating the kindly fruits of good fellow- | 
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New Bricuron, Staten Island, December 20th, 1860. 

Peter B. Meap, Esq.—Dear Sir,—I have read, with much interest, the discussion of the 
boiler question which has taken place in the HorticuLturist since you published my article on 
Heating Apparatus for Horticultural Glass-houses, in March last, and find no proof worthy of 
| notice to contradict my statement, as to the double cone boiler of Weathered & Cherevoy being: the 
| best with which I had been acquainted. It appears, however, that Mr. James H. Park, of 
Brooklyn, does not so think, if we are to judge from his remarks on page 585 of your present 
| issue. In these remarks he admits that “an article in the July number of the Horticutrurist, 
in which the heating apparatus put in for me by Weathered and Cherevoy is so accurately 
described by your correspondent ‘B.’ that I am satisfied, beyond doubt, that my place is referred 
| to, as there is nothing else in Brooklyn approaching his description.” And he further writes: 
“T was compelled to stay up nightly until midnight, in cold weather, while my man had to be 


|| on hand at five in the morning, to keep my plants from freezing; the thermometer being often, in 


one house, at 38°, and in the other at 42°.” This gentleman “B.” says: “ A very skillful gardener 
in this city does business in a house one hundred and thirty feet in length, of an L shape, sixty 
feet of which is span roof, twenty-two feet wide, ten feet high; the remaining seventy feet is 
lean-to, fourteen feet wide, and same height;” and further on, “he makes the water boil . . with 
| No. 4 of the saddle and conical boiler, and five hundred and twenty-six feet of four-inch pipe.” 

| Now, as Mr. Park has endorsed, over his own signature, all that “B.,” as above stated, has 
| written, there must be something requiring further explanation before this boiler ought to be 
| condemned. Let us examine how the case stands concerning his peculiar position and require- 
ments, and whether or no the boiler is at fault. In this example we have a No. 4 boiler, and 
five hundred and twenty-six feet of pipe; the makers guaranty this size to boil the water with 
five hundred feet of four-inch pipe, and I have seen Mr. Park’s own acknowledgment, in writing, 
that the water was made to boil in his. This is all that is claimed for the principle, either with 
this or any other model, (excepting on the dangerous high-pressure plan;) consequently, there 
must be an error somewhere else. A trifling calculation may, perhaps, plainly show up the 
delinquency. 

The height of the upright front of these two compartments is not given, but it is not likely to 
be less than five feet; accepting it at that, whether inside or outside matters not materially, and 
| we have a cubic bulk of about nineteen thousand two hundred and ten feet of air to be warmed 
by the pipes. Considering that in the coldest night 45° be required in the span-roofed, and 50° 
to 55° in the lean-to, unless in a most extraordinarily sheltered situation, there ought to be not 
less than one lineal foot of four-inch pipe to every twenty cubic feet in the house, which, ac- 
cording to the above measurement, will amount to nine hundred and sixty and a half feet of pipe; 
and, as this comparative calculation is a demonstrated fact to all persons of proper experience, it 
is readily seen where Mr. Park’s failure is. The thing speaks for itself so far. A large (No. 5) 
boiler, and corresponding length of pipe, are absolutely necessary. 

With regard to the constant attention required, which Mr. P. complains of, I have to speak 
very differently, and can not see how, or under what circumstances, the fire can not be left over 
|, five hours. During the whole of last winter, and so far in this, we have had here a No. 3 (one 
size smaller than the above mentioned) boiler of this make to work, and it warms, satisfactorily, 
a Camellia house seventy-eight feet long, twelve feet wide, and fourteen feet high, facing W.N.W., 
and on an exposed hill. When the weather is not severe, the fire is not even drawn out of the 
furnace oftener than once a week; and with the most intense frost, about every third or fourth 
day. The only attention given, is to rake down of an evening, filling up well with coals at the 
same time; the door is then closed for fifteen minutes, when the heat is up; the damper and 
| ash-pit are now partly closed, according as the draft of the outside wind is quick or slow. Nothing 
further is needed until morning, although we occasionally throw on one or two shovelfuls of coal 
at nine or ten o’clock P. M.; but this latter is only a matter of extra caution, and, generally, 
might be dispensed with. In the morning the door is thrown open, the ash-pit entirely, and the 
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anther nena eteeniet and thus the remaining fire anaes wien’ till evening again. Of this, Mr. 
P., or any other person, may have ocular demonstration, if they feel so inclined. The quantity 
of coals consumed by this boiler, from the beginning of November till the middle of April, is not 
over six tons, and the temperature is so steady that I will guaranty to tell, before entering the 
house, within 2°, what the thermumeter registers at three in the morning. 

I hope, Mr. Kditor, that this important subject may be discussed in a friendly spirit, until we 
all know which is the best boiler in existence. Let each one put his name to his article, as evi- | | 
dence of his good faith. For myself, I speak without fear or favor of any person; and again | | 
repeat, after over thirty years’ experience, that none has given so much satisfaction as the above 
mentioned. 


Yours most respectfully, 
Wa. CHORLTON. 

[Mr. Chorlton treats the subject in a practical, common-sense way. Those who have boilers 
may gather some useful hints from the above. It is something to know when we have | 
got a good boiler, but more to know how to manage it; and just here, we think, a great | | 
| many fail. In discussing a subject of this kind, we want to know the length, breadth, 
| and height of the house; the length and size of pipe; the quantity of coal consumed; 
| and other matters of this kind, all of which sensibly affect the results. Something like a | 
| true test might be reached by attaching different boilers to the same range of pipe, and noting | 
| the quantity of coal consumed by each in a given time, the average temperature, etc.; the | | 

condition of the atmosphere outside to be the same in all the trials. The structure of houses | 
|| varies so much, that four hundred feet of pipe may be sufficient to heat one of given dimensions, 
| and five hundred be insufficient for another of precisely the same size. Exposure, too, exercises | | 
| an important influence, as do many other things not commonly thought of; so that some such | 
test as we have mentioned above would seem to be needful to give us results approximating | 
| to the truth.—Eb.] 








BaByYLon, L. I., December 17, 1860. 
To THE Epiror oF THE Horrticutturist.—Dear Sir,—Having noticed an article in the 
December number headed “ More about Boilers,” I wish to state a few facts in reply. Having 
| seen the boiler manufactured by Messrs. Weathered and Cherevoy in successful operation, and | 
|| giving great satisfaction, in the extensive orchard-houses of the Hon. W. B. Lawrence, Newport, 
| Rhode Island, and being on friendly and intimate terms with James H. Park, I will state that I 
| called upon Mr. Park at his green-house, in the latter part of January last, and in conversation 
| with him in relation to his heating apparatus, he stated to me it had given him perfect satisfaction; 
that it heated his houses well with a comparatively small amount of fuel; and in his opinion was 
the best heating apparatus in use. He recommended it so strongly that I advised my employer 
to have one of Weathered & Cherevoy’s boilers put in his forcing-house, which is one hundred feet | , 
long by fourteen feet wide. After it was put in it gave us great satisfaction; so much so, that | | 
| We made a second contract with them to put one in a green-house forty-two feet in length and | 
twenty feet wide, and a propagating house twenty feet by eleven feet. This has also given good ‘| 
satisfaction. There are also ten other boilers of Weathered & Cherevoy’s manufacture, within a | | 
few miles of where I am employed, and so far as I can learn, in conversation with the gardeners | | 
who have them in charge, they are perfectly satisfied with them. As the article in question | 
appears to have been written for the purpose of injuring the well-earned reputation of Messrs. | 
Weathered & Cherevoy, I am constrained to differ with Mr. Park, and add my testimony in favor 
|| Of these gentlemen, being a friend of truth and fair play. 
I am yours respectfully, 
MARK WIGHTMAN, 
Gardener to Alfred Wagstaff, M. D., Babylon, L. I. 





| | 
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[There is a mistake somewhere in relation to this matter. Mr. Park spoke so confidently that “4 
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we supposed our correspondent “B.” must have referred to some other party. Since he volun- 
teered an impeachment, we must in fairness make room for a response.—ED. } 


To THE Epiror or THE Horticutturist.—Dear Sir,—In noticing, at your request, Mr. Park’s 

| production in December No. of the Horticutturist, I do not think it necessary to state whether | 
Mr. Park is, or is not, the “very skillful gardener” referred to in my communication on page 338 | 
|| of Horticuttvrist of July last : 

| Mr. Park says he is the man; but he insists that my statement does not answer the description 
of his house; nor the quantity of coal he used; nor the power of his heating apparatus; nor the 
temperature he kept up; nor the labor and care he found necessary to bestow on the whole 
concern; therefore, on his own showing, he is not the very skillful gardener I refer to. But this | 
I will say; I will prove to a jury by living witnesses all I said on the subject, and if Mr. Park 
persists in denying it, he only shows his desire to impugn the honest truth. 

The person I referred to, among other things, told me he did not use more than eight tons of 
|| coal in a No. 4 boiler. Mr. Park says he had “three other fires,” meaning four altogether, which 
|| would be about four tons to each fire; if that be all the coal he burned in his heating apparatus, 
|| for the time stated, it is not very surprising that he could not raise the temperature of his house 
to a white heat; his closeness is closer than I thought it was. 

I have in use a heating apparatus made by Weathered & Cherevoy, consisting of a No. 5 boiler, 
|| attached to nine hundred and thirty-seven feet of three-inch pipe; it burns a ton of coal a week, 

| and I am willing to supply it at that rate until spring appears; but it heats a range of four houses; 
| two hundred feet in length, of an L shape, with the boiler in the angle, and so arranged by cut-offs 
| that I can heat one, or the entire range, at any time; and this is sufficient to satisfy me of the 
| efficiency of any heating apparatus manufactured by Weathered & Cherevoy. 
| But there is a well-known fact affecting Mr. Park’s ability to manage a hot-water apparatus, 
| which, in justice to the party he maligns, ought to be told, and it is this: In December, 1859, Mr. 
|| Park went from home, and left ‘‘my man” in charge of his heating apparatus; and on his return | 
he found the pipes quite cold and the boiler red-hot; and instead of letting down the fire, he | 
| quickly filled the boiler with cold water, and the boiler burst, and could not help it. This fact 
| proves three things: first, Mr. Park is not a “very skillful gardener;” second, he does not know | 
how to use a hot-water apparatus; third, not knowing how to use it, he can not obtain its best 
| result. 





B., of Brooklyn. 
[We erased the concluding paragraph of the above after the matter was in type, deeming it 
| somewhat out of place, except over the full name of “B.” It seems strange to us that Mr. Park 
should have made the statement he did, without some reason for it. All the public want to know | 


|| are the facts connected with the working of the boilers, divested of all personal considerations | 
| whatever.—ED. ] 


Ep. Horticutturist.—Sir,—I have noticed with interest the several communications upon 
| heating, and have felt a strong desire to put in a word; but have been deterred by the fact that 
I was only an amateur. 

Mr. Park’s letter, however, confirming, as it dods, the opinion I formed a his place last year, 
emboldens me to say my say in the matter. The chief objection to the common hot-water, and 
| also to steam apparatus, I take to be, an insufficient range in the amount of heat that can be 
evolved. This, I think, is overcome by a high-pressure hot-water apparatus, as per sketch. This 
can be kept in action with the water only blood warm, and in a few minutes can be run up to, 
and maintained at, any required point, up to say a hundred pounds pressure, by simply weighting 
the valves, and firing up. And, by the way, I think “economy in fuel” is too much harped upon: 
you can not get something out of nothing. If you want heat you must burn fuel; and Mr. Park, 
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instead of growling at his furnace for using up so much coal, should thank his stars that it had 
the capacity to do it. 


Scale one inch to the foot. 
a Regulating valve. Water space 1} inch. 
db Feed tank. Circulating pipes, 1} to 2$ inch, 
e Check valve on feed pipe. Supply and overflow pipes, ¢ inch. 
Furnace of ¢ inch iron. 


BROOKLYN. 

[This is another “Brooklyn,” distinct from the other. We should like you to have said 
something about the probability of “blowing up” with a high-pressure boiler; the amount of 
danger in the one you propose; how to avoid it, etc. Will you not do so, and go a little more 
into detail with regard to the capacity of your boiler, etc.? People do grumble about burning coal; 
sometimes unjustly, but oftentimes with good reason. What we want, is something in the way 
of heat for what we do burn.—Eb.] 
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HartForD, Conn., December 14, 1860. 

Mr. Peter B. Meav.—Dear Sir,—I understand that you are a member of the Imperial Society 
of Natural History of Russia, and that their diploma was conferred upon you for the distinction 
that you have gained by your knowledge of vegetable physiology, and especially for that branch 

| of it which pertains to the propagation of plants. 

As this is now a subject of particular practical interest, I have been hoping to see the valuable 
information that you possess, together with an account of your experiments, placed before the 
public. 

For my own immediate advantage I venture to ask a few questions, which, for the general 
benefit, I hope you may find it consistent with your convenience to answer through the medium 

| of your very valuable journal. 

Are trees which come from the nursery with a few large, long roots, better than those with 
| many fibrous roots? And if the long roots are better, should they be preserved and planted with 
| their entire length? I have in mind particularly pear trees; and concerning pear and apple 
| stocks, I would ask the same question, shall they be cut back severely to induce the formation of 

fibrous roots? : 

Are our hardy native vines, Delaware, etc., made tender by propagation under glass ? 

Are vines, well grown in pots, one season, from single eyes, better or worse than those grown 
in open air? 

Is there any special advantage in planting vines two or three years old, over vines of one year’s 

| vigorous and healthy growth? 

Are the “best layers” the best plants for special purposes; for instance, the immediate pro- 
| duction of fruit, and hardy wood for propagating purposes ? 
| Are the quantity and quality of the wood of vines indicative of the quantity and quality of the 

roots, and vice versa? 

Perhaps I have asked too many questions, but far less than I wish to have your experience 
;} upon; and doubtless many inquirers will be benefited with me by your answers. 

. Very respectfully yours, 
Gro. H. Goopwin. 

[The above is one of the two or three articles saved from the fire, and we therefore regard it 
with peculiar favor. It is true that we have the diploma, (in the most uncouth Slavonic char- 

| acters;) but, as we have never shown it except to a few friends, we do not know how it came 

| to the knowledge of an entire stranger, as you have been up to the time of writing this letter. 

| The results of our investigations and experiments we shall publish when we shall have more fully 

| completed them. In the mean time, we shall endeavor to answer your questions as explicitly as 
they are put. 

| ‘Trees with a “few large, long roots,” are not only not “better than those with many fibrous 
roots,” but they are those that are to be avoided, except as a dernier resort. When you do get 
such, shorten them in, to induce the formation of secondary or fibrous roots; coiling the root will 

| often produce the same results. Prune the head of the tree at the same time. This will apply to 
all your trees. 

Hardy native vines are not made tender by being propagated under glass under proper con- 
ditions; on the contrary, the wood of such vines, when properly grown by an intelligent 

| propagator, is firmer and better ripened than in most vines grown in the open air. They are, 
consequently, in better condition for planting. 

| A vine grown one season in a pot, from a single eye, is, in our estimation, the perfection of a 

| young vine; and it is better grown under glass than in the open air, because of the better condition 

| of the roots. 


There is no special advantage in planting vines two or three years old; some think they will 
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get more wood from old vines to propagate from; but we think there is a fallacy here. Briefly, 
we prefer vigorous young vines, one and two years old, well furnished with secondary roots. Woe | 


would choose such a vine, one year old, in preference to one three or more years old. 


For the “immediate production of fruit,” and “hardy wood to propagate from,” a good layer is | 


a good thing; but a bad layer is a bad thing for these or any other purposes. A good 


| layer is one well furnished with secondary roots all along and close up to the wood: one not pos- 


sessing these conditions we advise you to avoid at any price. 
The quantity and quality of the wood are indicative of the quantity and quality of the roots. A 
|| firm, short-jointed, well-ripened cane, indicates an abundance of healthy secondary roots. We 


have a greater control over the roots of a plant than is generally supposed, and this fact ought 


|| to influence our practice more than is usually the case. 


We hope these replies will be in some measure satisfactory to you. They are necessarily 


| brief, but you can rely upon them in buying and planting your trees and vines.—Ep. ] 


CALMDALE, December 22, 1860. 
Mr. P. B. Meap,—Yours of 20th is a real stunner. So the consuming element (fire) don’t even 


spare the Horticutturist. Why don’t it spend its fury upon the useless trash in the literary line, 
and leave such noble works as the Horticuturist alone? But as it is done, the next best | 
thing is to be up and doing again. Since my humble attempt at lending a hand has shared | 


along with the wreck, I will repeat it. The simplicity of taking impressions of apples or pears 


will be apparent to any one when they once try the experiment I herewith send, and even though | 


it be not new to many, it may be new to some. 

Cut the fruit lengthwise exactly through the middle, halving the stem, and also equally dividing 
the blossom end. Now you have your plate. Rub ink over the half, and clap it upon your 
| paper, which should lay on an even surface. Press moderately on the apple, and with a knife 


blade see that the stem be pressed down; also the little points of the blossom end. Any one | 
| accustomed to coloring could make a very neat thing of it. I have an album of these kind of im- | 
pressions, under each of which is written the date of ripening; the name of the variety; of the 


person of whom I got the fruit, as well as his place of residence; which is often of value when I 


desire to get scions, in case it be a variety ripening out of the budding or grafting season. Here- | 
| with I send you a few impressions, taken to show you how it looks; from which you can best | 


| judge whether it is worth a notice or not. 
P. S.—A pear should not be too ripe, or it will not bear sufficient pressure to print well. 


Yours truly, S. M. 
[Thank you for your ready response, and your sympathy. Fire, in this world at least, seems 


to make no distinction between the good and the bad. We are “going ahead” again, however. | 
The impressions sent are nicely done, and the process is one which will be useful to many of our | 


readers; it is better than a mere outline. We would suggest the use of printer’s ink instead of | 
writing ink, with the paper slightly moistened; or India ink—both of which, we think, would | 


spread better on the fruit. We had intended to give one of the impressions sent, but it is too | | 
|| late now.—Eb.] 


Our PRINTER.—We learn, just as this sheet is going on the press, that our old printer, Mr. 


Jenkins, has taken rooms at No. 20 North William Street, where he will be glad to see his old | 


friends. We hope none of these will forget him, and that he may find scores of new ones. 
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